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FOREWORD 


This volume is intended primarily as a hand book for the 
use of teachers in the classroom, for students in training and for 
mothers in the home. 

It has been written in response to many requests for some 
definite, practical suggestions for the selection and use of build- 
ing blocks. In its preparation 1 have tried to stress two main 
points, first, the significance of the child’s interest in play 
with blocks, and second, the need for an appreciation of the edu- 
cational possibilities of this type of material in order to help the 
child to use it more consciously and more intelligently. 

Some one has said, “We can hold a dollar so close to the eye 
that it obscures the entire landscai^e.” It is j)ossible that one 
may be so absorbed in a pet scheme that she becomes oblivious to 
other interests. Therefore, I wish to make it clear that in devot- 
ing an entire book to the subject of blocks, I have not lost sight 
of the educational value of the many other materials and activities 
which meet the needs and interests of little children. 

I w'ould not minimize the emphasis put upon the Games, 
Music, Science, Literature, Art or the various types of other 
Manual Activities such as clay modeling, painting, crayoning, 
weaving, sewing and construction work with both cardboard and 
wood, but would give the work with blocks as important a place 
in the curriculum as is given to these other activities. 

There are many books giving explicit directions for the use of 
clay, paint, paper, cardboard, etc. and yet little has been pub- 
lished regarding the use of blocks, although this type of material 
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enters quite as much into the play life of young children as does 
the cutting of paper, the molding of clay or the digging in sand. 
The “Psychology of the Kindergarten Building Gifts” by Miss 
Elizabeth Harrison (published in 1905) and “The Use of the 
Kindergarten Gifts” by Miss Grace Fulmer (published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company in 1917) are the most recent publi- 
cations along this line. Both are valuable contributions from the 
psychological, philosophical and pedagogical points of view and 
no instructor of Kindergarten Training classes should be with- 
out them. Miss Fulmer definitely states in the preface of her 
book, “The purpose of the volume is not to develop specific 
methods and devices for the imitative use of kindergartners. The 
procedures presented are but illustrations or embodiments of uni- 
versal principles which may be applied in a thousand varied ways. 
If the reader grasps the laws of growth and education which are 
here made concrete, and feels inspired and informed to make her 
own applications in the kindergarten, then the aim of this book 
is achieved.” 

Miss Fulmer hq^s presented definitely, clearly and artistically, 
the fundamental educational principles underlying the use of the 
Froebelian Gifts, but experience with students and teachers has 
taught the writer that there is a definite need for a greater abun- 
dance of practical suggestions to bridge the gap between princi- 
ples and their application. Illustrations of things to be made 
together with directions for making them are quite as necessary 
in connection with building blocks as with other materials. The 
teacher possessed of a creative mind will not confine herself to 
them while the teacher not so gifted needs the help they afford 
until, through their mastery, she is able to initiate problems of her 
own. 

The suggestions and illustrations to follow are not limited 
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to the Froebelian blocks but to a greater variety of sizes and 
shapes in keeping with the recommendations of modern educators 
for larger and more practical materials in kindergarten and pri- 
mary schools. They are an outgrowth of some twenty-five years 
of experimentation with blocks, first as a director of a kindergar- 
ten, later as an instructor in a Kindergarten Training School and 
at present, as a supervisor in a large city public school system 
where some ten thousand children are daily handling blocks and 
continually demonstrating their practical value for both class- 
room and home use. The work herein outlined is based on the 
actual results obtained by the children in the Cleveland Kinder- 
gartens, save in those instances where the work of students or 
teachers is shown and is so designated. 

Chapters IV, VI and XVII are intended primarily for the 
class-room teacher but it is hoped they may prove helpful to the 
mother in the home as well. 

As my meager contribution to the healthy, happy and whole- 
some play of little children who have been the source of my great- 
est inspiration, I now present this material for publication. 

JMaugaukt a. Tiiace. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

June, 1927. 
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How old are you? This is not to be answered in terms of 
years or months but in terms of the thrills you have when you 
recall your childhood days. The day when you attended your 
first party or the day when the Superintendent visited your class 
and you were the only one who knew how to spell “hippopota- 
mus” ; the days when you went swimming and hunting and horse- 
back riding; the days when you played with marbles and balls 
and hoops and kites or dressed up in mother’s skirts and went 
to visit the little girl across the way; yes, and the time when you 
had the chicken pox and had to remain in the house for one whole 
week — that never-to-be-forgotten week — when you had your first 
real lesson in the meaning of “eternity” in spite of the fact that 
everybody was racking his brain to think of some way of helping 
you to while away the hours. 

Do you remember the box of dominoes that came through the 
mail from Aunt IMary with the letter that she hoped you would 
enjoy the contents of the box and “incidentally keep up your 
practice in arithmetic?” And do you remember all the things you 
did with those dominoes that Aunt Mary would never have called 
arithmetic because, of course, by arithmetic she meant count- 
ing and adding? She did not think of the many other things 
there were for little boys and girls to do with dominoes that might 
some day help them to understand arithmetic a Uttle better, yes, 
and even help them to keep their pencils from wobbling when 
they tried to do their sums, because we all know that when little 
boys and girls first begin to do their sums, pencils have a queer 
way of making marks where they aren’t supposed to make them. 

Do you recall how you stood those dominoes on end in a long 
straight row and just for fun pushed one over against the one 
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next to it and, in the twinkling of an eye, the entire row was 
down? 

Of course you didn’t know nor care anything about the “com- 
munication of motion” (or “transmission of force”) but neverthe- 
less you were playing with this scientific principle. 

And do you remember how those little wooden blocks were 
turned into soldiers and marched in twos and fours and eights? 

You weren’t especially interested in “group concepts” or “ad- 
dition” or “multiplication” but, even so, you were playing with 
these mathematical principles. Whether you knew it or not, your 
nerves and your muscles knew it and later, when you were told 
that the figure “2” meant two objects, you somehow seemed to 
understand what it was all about and your teacher said you were 
a “very bright child”. 

Do you remember, also, how you would place those dominoes 
together end to end and make long narrow side-walks or fences 
around a field? And I wonder, too, if you didn’t sometimes lay 
a floor inside this fence or enclosure just to see how many blocks 
would actually be needed to cover the surface? or perhaps play 
it was a box or bin and completely fill it with blocks? Measure- 
ment in terms of “linear”, “square” and “cubic inches” was not 
troubling you in those days and yet you were unconsciously get- 
ting the idea through your play. And then I am sure that you 
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sense of humour would perhaps have laughed at the sound of 
the words had anyone called your attention to the “center of 
gravity” or “law of equilibrium,” and yet you had in your play 
obeyed this natural law and your tower stood straight and tall 
with never a hint of falling. Perhaps it did fall a few times 
when you were in too much of a hurry and failed to “calculate” 
as carefully as you might or because your fingers didn’t seem 
to be quite able to place the block just where you knew it be- 
longed. By and by, however, your fingers became stronger and 
even Aunt INIary, had she been there, would have ceased to think 
of arithmetic long enough to find satisfaction in the fact that 
jxm were gaining in skill of hand and control of material. 

The manipulative and constructive instincts were not discussed 
in those days since psychologists were too concerned with abstract 
analyses of the manner of the “mind’s unfoldment” to investigate 
the reasons why children preferred to use material in a hundred 
different ways than the one for which it was primarily intended. 

But why spend more time recalling to your mind the early 
plays of childhood when a deeper purpose prompts the Avriting 
of this little book? 

Sufficient it is to say that only as you recall the many facts 
that you learned informally through your play, long before you 
Avere ready for a study of formal subject-matter Avill your atti- 
tude be understandingly sATnpathetic with the present day prac- 
tice of halting much plai/ with things as a fonndation for the 
future interpretation of language and mathematical signs and 
sgmhols. 




CHAPTER I 


Play Things — Why and What? 

2'oys That Appeal: 

Before the toddler has sufficient muscular skill to join in the 
mnning, skipping and jumping games of older brothers and 
sisters, we find him sitting on the floor surrounded by a variety 
of toys. His interest is concentrated at first upon those objects 
which produce sound and have movement, but when he flnds 
that no further possibilities are revealed, he turns from them to 
other types of playthings chief among which are spools and 
blocks. These can be arranged in a variety of ways and for this 
reason are constantly making new demands upon his ingenuity. 
It is in this first simple play on the nursery floor that we find the 
germ of the later industrial or manual activities, and wise is the 
parent who provides for the expression of this interest by supply- 
ing her child with appropriate material. The selection of suit- 
able toys, however, from the myriads of those offered in the shops 
today has become a real problem. 

The modern toy-shop is quite as interesting to adults as to 
children. They enjoy the repetition in miniature of those objects 
which have entered into their daily activities. The more per- 
fect the toy, the more does it make its appeal to the adult. 

I stood beside a father who gazed with admiration and longing 
upon a toy automobile large enough for a small child to ride in. 
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It was an exact duplicate of a coupe — luxurious in its upholster- 
ing, complete as to accessories and perfect in construction. “Geel 
wouldn’t my kid like that!” I heard him say to a gentleman who 
stood near. I gathered from other remarks that only one thing 
prevented its purchase. What a blessing it was that the price 
was prohibitive and the father spared the disappointment of see- 
ing his child lose interest in the thing that had caught and held 
his, the father’s attention! What a blessing, too, that the child 
was spared the boredom which follows or accompanies play with 
a too finished toy! 

How are we to help parents realize that the toys which ap- 
peal to children are those which meet children’s needs? And what 
are the needs of little children? They are the needs that man- 
kind has had thruout the ages, namely, to do, to tell, to make and 
we might add, to enjoy, if it were not that our ability to enjoy 
is determined largely by what we do, tell and make. It is true 
that one may enjoy a work of art without having himself pro- 
duced one, but how much keener the enjoyment if one has tried 
to express himself in the same or along similar lines. How can 
one truly appreciate the worker unless he himself has worked? 
Who made it? Who did it? Where did it come from? What is 
it for? These questions are on the lips of every child. Why? 
Because their own meagre attempts to do, to tell and to make, 
sometimes successful and sometimes not, have led them to look 
for the creative source back of all things. Indeed, if we wished 
to philosophize still further, we might add that respect and re- 
verence for the Creative Principle of the universe have their be- 
ginning in this naive wonderment as to how this or that has come 
to be. Is it not out of man’s desire to do, to tell and to make that 
philosophy, literature, music, art, industry and many forms of 
recreational activities have developed? Can we afford, there- 
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fore, not to nurture in every possible way this innate desire, on 
the part of the child, for self-expression? And must we not con- 
tinually remind ourselves that the toy or material which will sat- 
isfy for any length of time must be one with which the child can 
do something, tell something, or make something? 

It must also make a continuous and progressive demand upon 
his growing physical, intellectual and emotional powers or his 
interest wanes, hence the necessity for selecting as playthings 
those which are so teeming with possibilities that new discoveries 
are made each time the child plays with them. Too often the 
ready-made toy, complete as to details and perfect in construc- 
tion, does not permit of these added discoveries and therefore 
ceases to satisfy for any length of time. Blocks, on the other 
hand, by virtue of their possibilities enable the child to do, to tell 
and to make many different things and so have a peculiar fascina- 
tion for him. There is a marked difference of opinion, however, 
as to the value of building blocks and also regarding the method 
of their use. As a result there is a great lack of uniformity thru- 
out the country both in the material and in the objectives to be 
realized. 

Some of the current practice shows that much less thought is 
given to their selection and use than is given to the selection and 
use of other materials. Construction paper, drawing paper, clay, 
crayons, paint, paste et cetera are chosen with great care but 
blocks are often purchased with little regard as to the kind, num- 
ber, size, quality or range of possibilities. 

Manufacturers have become discouraged because of their in- 
ability to furnish material as infinite in variety as the specifica- 
tions sent to them. Local concerns have, therefore, been called 
upon to provide the blocks for their own communities. Lack of 
adequate machinery for this type of work has given rise to inac- 
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curacies of cut and finish that have brought discouragement to 
the child when he has attempted to build with them. There is 
at present a pronoimced feeling on the part of many teachers 
and supervisors that the time has come for some degree of 
standardization of this type of material. 

Interest in this movement will come, however, only with a 
keener knowledge and a more sympathetic appreciation of the 
place blocks hold in the play life of the child. 

The Educative Value of Blocks 
Motor Control: 

Perhaps at no time in the history of education has such em- 
phasis been placed upon the health of the pre-school and school 
child as at present. Plays and games are stressed as never be- 
fore; greater freedom in moving about the room is being en- 
couraged; movable furniture is being generally advocated; nat- 
ural sitting and standing postures as opposed to the old military 
erectness are urged and sleep, rest and nourishing food are topics 
for discussion at parents’ meetings. Does it not follow, then, that 
one of the first things to be considered in connection with play ma- 
terials should be their effect upon the physical development of 
the child? 

Three main points are to be presented from the health point- 
of-view in favor of blocks: 

1. In this kind of play the child is constantly changing his 
position. 

2. The large muscles — the first to develop in the growing 
child — are employed in the lifting, pulling, pushing, reaching, 
stretching, stooping and carrying, necessary in the handling of 
blocks. 
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Because of this, children do not feel so much the need for ex- 
ercise on the slide, or the chinning pole, or the swinging ropes in 
order to relax tense muscles by a change of position. Indeed, 
physical activity is so tied up with their block building that less 
of the larger play apparatus is necessary in the classroom. 

3. The entire hand is used and not just the muscles of the 
fingers as is true in the use of crayons, scissors and other small 
tools. 

Satisfies the Desire to Handle Things: 

It is by means of the senses that one first comes in contact with 
the outside world. Through some mysterious process, impres- 
sions received from the outside world in the form of vibrations, 
are conveyed through certain nerve channels to the brain, the 
seat of the greatest transforming power in the universe — namely 
the Mind. Here these vibrations are changed into what we know 
ns mental images. Without mental images men could not visual- 
ize; they could not recall past experiences; they could not as- 
sociate one thing with another; they could not communicate with 
their fellows by means of either spoken or written language, 
since words are after all but external pictures of mental images. 

Sense contact then, as a means of forming mental images, is of 
primary importance in the early years and, in the order of the 
development of the senses, the sense of touch is the first to ap- 
pear. Indeed, psychologists have designated this as the sub- 
stratum of all the other senses. It not only appears early, but it 
remains with us all through life, for even the adult wishes to 
touch, hold and handle objects that cannot be grasped through 
the eye alone. “No, no, mustn’t touch”; “mustn’t handle” ready 
words in the vocabulary of mothers throughout the land, con- 
front us again in later years on the signs which are placed in 
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museums, art stores, china shops and fruit stands and read 
“Hands off”, “Please do not touch”, “Kindly refrain from hand- 
ling”. Social and business welfare may justify making these 
demands of the adult, but instead of inhibiting the exercise of 
so important a sense in the early years, let us provide the child 
with things that he may touch, handle, take apart, re-arrange, 
re-assemble and with which he may make something. 

Blocks serve this purpose, as do jew other materials, since they 
may he combined in a thousand different ways without losing 
their original shape, and may he handled hy the littlest ones, pos- 
sessing little or no hand skill, without fear of waste or injury to 
the materied. 

Childlike Medium of Expression: 

There is nothing that comes within the child’s experience too 
great for him to attempt to reproduce, either in his dramatic 
play or in his hand work. It is his way of mastering environment. 
With the right kind of building blocks he is able to reproduce ob- 
jects in the world about him which he could not reproduce so well 
in any other way. It is true that he may and does make pictures 
of boats, trains, bridges, houses, furniture, street cars, automo- 
biles, and a thousand other objects which come within his experi- 
ence, but the picture-making activity must needs remain in the 
realm of a free and spontaneous expression, since the lack of 
hand skill on the part of the young child precludes the possibility 
of developing to any great extent his picture-making interests. 
Objects may also be reproduced by means of cardboard con- 
struction but this involves the processes of cutting, folding, meas- 
uring and pasting, and if satisfactory results are to be achieved 
again calls for a technique that belongs to a later age. 

While the beginnings of all the manual activities are to be 
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found in the kindergarten, there are after all only a limited num- 
ber of things that a five year old child can make without more or 
less help and direction from the teacher. Beyond the first sim- 
ple steps there are few possibilities that do not demand more 
perseverance and skill and definite imagery than a child of this 
age possesses. 

Are we not therefore expecting too much of the kindergarten 
child both in ideas and technique? 

In our hurry to get results do we not begin too early to direct 
his efforts and thus get, prematurely, work which belongs to a 
later grade? Should we not reserve until later the more definite 
use of certain of the so-called flexible materials and give more 
time in the kindergarten to the use of clay, crayons and blocks 
with which creative results are more easily and quickly obtained? 

Appeals to Interest in Construction: 

Every child likes to build. The fundamental instinct of self- 
preservation moves man to provide for himself the primary neces- 
sities of life: food, clothing and shelter. It is a far cry from 
the crude shelter of the cave-man and tent-dweller to the Gothic 
cathedral of medieval times, and still farther to the fifty- two 
story skyscraper of today. The history of Architecture shows 
the development of man’s innate desire to construct a home for 
himself, his family, his possessions and a suitable place for the 
worship of his God. The child in his play manifests this same 
inner urge. He too constructs a shelter for himself, and many 
and varied are the changes it undergoes during the period of 
childhood. The rendevouz under the dining room table, the pro- 
tection afforded by a rug over the kitchen chairs, the shelter made 
of wooden boxes, the cave in the wood, the house in the tree, the 
dug-out in a neighboring field, the crude shack built by the gang 
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and finally a den in the attic, all show the expression of this 
innate desire to build. 

If the school is to meet the interests of the child should it not 
recognize the value of this phase of the constructive instinct 
and provide a sufficient quantity of the right kind of building ma- 
terial to direct the building interests along worthwhile channels? 

Music and Art. Why not Architecture?: 

Architecture has often been referred to as “frozen music” and 
is it not true that a great structure of stone and marble, with its 
rhythm of line, grace of contour and beauty of symmetry may 
stir the imagination and satisfy the soul of one who has been 
taught to appreciate good form, quite as much as does the har- 
mony of a great symphony thrill one who has been trained to 
appreciate good music? Is the beauty of a city not determined 
in a large measure by the beauty of its architecture? Do nations 
not express their culture through their architecture as well as 
through their music, their painting and their literature? Do men 
not show their taste quite as much by the houses they live in as 
by the clothes they wear, the food they eat or the books they 
read? Is form not just as much a part of the world in which 
we live as color, sound or movement? 

Are we justified, then, in eliminating one Art from the school 
curriculum any more than another? 

The dancing master would take the child at three years of age ; 
the artist would note his first scribbling and prophesy his future; 
the musician w^ould have him hear good music as he lies in the 
cradle and the physician would have training in proper health 
habits begun in the earliest years. Is it not equally important 
that training in the appreciation and love of good form also be 
given attention in these early years? May we not through educa- 
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tive play with building blocks begin to awaken an interest in the 
principles which underlie all the Arts, among which architecture 
holds an important place? 

Appeals to Desire for Change: 

A young child is not interested in the fixed, permanent thing. 
His chief joy is in the making of an object and not in the com- 
pleted result; in the process of its becoming rather than in its reali- 
zation. 

Opposed to this is the adult’s satisfaction in the achievement, 
or the attainment of the goal although there is some question, 
even here, as to whether there may not be a measure of truth in the 
saying, “There is more joy in pursuit than in possession.” The 
child is interested in the doing, in the activity for activity’s sake 
and therefore wishes to change the thing he has made. He wishes 
either to improve it or to make something entirely different. 

The younger the child and the shorter the span of interest, 
the greater will be the number of things made in a short period of 
time. With growing maturity, however, and a lengthening of the 
span of interest a longer time will be spent not in the making of 
many things but in the perfecting of one. The fiexible materials 
do not lend themselves so readily to this desire for change. The 
results obtained in painting, cutting and cardboard construction 
are fixed and permanent. If a mistake is made in cutting, for 
example, the paper is spoiled and another piece must be used. 
If, on the other hand, a block is not used correctly in building 
or if the proportions are not as planned, the mistake may be 
rectified without waste of material. 

Promotes Social Play: 

The first play with blocks is of the manipulative or experi- 
mental type to which reference wiU be made in a later chapter. 
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111 this, as well as in the earliest stages of his later purposeful 
play, the child plays by himself, rather rejecting suggestions or 
help from others and too concerned with his own ideas to bother 
much about what others are doing. Sooner or later, however, he 
makes the discovery that as “no man can live unto himself alone,” 
so no child can build unto himself alone. He finds his ideas be- 
coming exhausted; he begins to look about to see what his neigh- 
bor is doing and learns that he, too, is making something interest- 
ing. Perhaps the neighbor’s fence could be made ar little higher 
or his bridge a little longer if the one were to share his blocks 
with the other and soon we find the two engaged in a cooperative 
scheme of some proportions. This cooperative play will develop 
until we find the entire group working for the completion of some 
large unit of work which calls for a contribution from every one 
in the group. Examples of this will be found among the later 
illustrations. 

Because of the fascination blocks have for children of all ages 
the writer feels that more attention should be given to an analysis 
of the elements that make them of worth as playthings. To this 
end the following chapter attempts to outline briefly certain 
standards by means of which one may judge of the relative worth 
of the various blocks now being offered for sale. 



CHAPTER II 


Standauds im the Selection of Building Blocks 

L<ick of Standardization of Materials: 

One of the several factors that have impeded progress in the 
unification of the kindergarten and first grade has been the lack 
of standardization of materials. Tradition on the one hand and 
individual whim or caprice on the other, such as an attempt to 
embody some mechanical principle or to perfect some one feature 
that seemed important, have been largely responsible for the 
great variety of blocks now in use. Opinions, too, as to the ob- 
jectives in block building differ almost as widely as do the blocks 
themselves. 

Aside from the fact that the classroom teacher must provide 
for large groups of children, the problem of how to judge of 
the merits of building blocks is the same, whether they are used 
in the classroom or the home. The following suggestions are 
offered as possible guides for anyone who has the responsibility 
of planning for this type of equipment. 

Range of Possibilities: 

Too often the purchase of a set of blocks by the layman is 
governed by the price mark and the attractiveness of the illus- 
trations which accompany the material. 

“How much are they”? is the question all too frequently asked 
of the salesman and many of the so-called cheap blocks on the 
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market prove to be expensive when considered from a point of 
view other than that of the dollar. 

“What can be done with them?” “For what age child are they 
suited?” “How long will they he of interest to him?” These are 
some of the questions to be asked and to answer them intelligently 
one must note the shape of the blocks, the variety in both shape 
and size, the total number of blocks and the relative number of 
different kinds. We cannot hope for satisfactory results if chil- 
dren are limited to a meagre amount of material and it is equally 
important that they he given a variety of blocks as well. One can 
readily appreciate the fact that a box containing many blocks 
of the same shape and size would not have possibilities for the 
reproduction of a wide range of objects any more than would 
a group of persons — all possessing the same talents and ideas — 
be capable of producing a variety of opinions. A set of blocks 
is no more interesting nor varied in its possibilities than are the 
parts composing it, hence one must see to it that there is not 
only enough material, but material of sufficient variety to enable 
the child to reproduce the infinite number of objects that sur- 
round him. 

Many of the sets of blocks now on the market are excellent 
for the construction of certain types of forms but there are few 
that are capable of reproducing many different types or satisfy- 
ing many different needs. There are also few sets that have a 
sufficiently wide range of possibilities to make them eqiudly 
practical for use in the nursery, kindergarten and first grade. 

Progressive Order of Difficulty is Necessary: 

A moving picture of the stages through which a child passes in 
his play with blocks would present a development somewhat as 
follows, (1) mere manipulation of material; (2) piling and tak- 
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ing real pleasure in throwing the pile over; (3) constructing 
many piles and pushing them together; (4) building forms that 
give evidence of a dawning purpose or idea; (5) forms that show 
a definite, although simple, idea; (6) forms that show a decided 
growth in definiteness of ideas, but a lack of skill in execution; 

(7) forms that show both clearness of idea and skill in execution; 

(8) very complete forms that show an interest in the reproduc- 
tion of rather minute details. 

Thus we see the child growing in both muscular and intellectual 
control of his environment and expressing it by constantly 
reaching out for more and different materials with which to em- 
body his ideas. 

A block equipment then should comprise a sufficiently varied 
assortment of sizes and shapes to be progressively appealing. It 
should satisfy the desire for mere manipulation as shown by the 
nursery child and yet stimulate ideas and make possible the 
realistic reproduction of the details that appeal to the older child. 
It should also make possible the reproduction of not only the 
utilitarian forms about him but the decorative elements that 
appeal to one of aesthetic tastes. 

Simplicity ; 

Reference is here made to the process of construction. Many 
blocks are held together by means of wooden or steel pegs, brass 
dowels, bolts or screws or by some means of interlocking in order 
that the forms may be firm and solid. 

Again may it be repeated that little children are not as in- 
terested in the fixed, permanent thing as in the making of 
many things and this is attended with great difficulty when bolts 
and rods have to be removed in order to free the material for 
further use. With the slightest warping or shrinking the pegs or 
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dowels are likely to stick. Children are then inclined to force 
them in or out with the result that they break or bend. Forms 
that are held together by the weight and stability of each part 
and by the perfect fitting of one part with another are much more 
satisfactory in the end, particularly where there are many chil- 
dren to use them and the blocks are constantly in demand. 

Mathematical Basis: 

While arithmetic does not consciously enter into the play life 
of young children, they are nevertheless dealing with number in 
one way or another. Natural situations are constantly arising 
which afford opportunities for the application of quantitative 
thinking, such as, counting by ones ; recognizing groups of num- 
bers; measuring, comparing and judging with regard to more — 
less, large — small, long — short, wide — narrow, etc. “He has the 
biggest piece” and “He has more than I have” show an early 
recognition and appreciation of quantity. 

Number is just as essentially an attribute of an object as is its 
shape or its color. It is the basis of rhythm, of proportion and 
hence of all art. The linear and cubic inch have been the race 
units of measurement for all surfaces and solids. Blocks cut on 
the inch basis will, therefore, afford play experiences with num- 
ber relations which will lay a foundation for arithmetic and ge- 
ometry and give meaning to the later mathematical signs and 
symbols. 

It of course costs more to have blocks cut according to the 
inch measurement, but the added advantage of having them fit 
with the Froebelian material, with which hundreds of kindergar- 
tens are equipped thus eliminating all waste, together with the 
infinite possibilities for number problems, more than outweighs 
the initial expense. There is little economy in buying a set of 
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blocks of dimensions that will not combine with other sets and 
children become discouraged and soon lose interest in materials 
if they do not fit. 

The success of the building here illustrated has been due mainly 
to the fact that the large floor blocks used were cut with this idea 
in mind and, as a result the large, small and medium sized blocks 
have been combined with absolutely no waste of material. 

Relative Number of Different Types of Blocks: 

Attention should also be given to the relative number of 
different types of blocks. It is perfectly obvious that there should 
be a greater number of the blocks most commonly used and 
fewer of those that are valuable only as decorative features. 

Workmanship an Important Factor: 

Cheap material is neither educative nor economical. Clay that 
crumbles when dry; construction paper that cracks when a clean, 
firm crease is necessary; drawing paper of poor texture; crayons 
and paint lacking in pure color; scissors that will not cut and all 
other imperfect materials are returned to the manufacturer, or at 
least not purchased the second time. 

Do we exercise the same careful judgment in discriminating 
between good and poor building blocks? Can we get satisfactory 
results with blocks that are inaccurately cut any more than with 
imperfect scissors or other tools? 

It is for this reason recommendation is made for their pur- 
chase from firms dealing in this kind of material rather than from 
local concerns not equipped to do the work. Building material 
should be accurately cut according to dimensions, since a varia- 
tion of even a fraction of one-sixteenth of an inch, when multi- 
plied by several blocks, means a difference great enough to make 
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a tower fall or the entire building weak and unstable. The chil- 
dren themselves become very critical of poorly cut blocks and are 
quick to discard those that do not fit. They should be free from 
cracks, splinters, knot holes and saw marks ; they should be care- 
fully sand papered and corners and edges not left too sharp. 
Soft wood is sometimes selected because it is cheaper and because 
the blocks are lighter and therefore easier for a child to handle. 
With the exception of their use by the baby in his first play (mere 
manipulation on the floor) the heavier block is much more desir- 
able, since it has the added merits of durability and stability, 
absolute essentials for good construction. Hard wood (prefer- 
ably clear, white maple) is therefore recommended with the added 
caution that it be thoroughly seasoned to avoid cracking and 
warping. 

Hard wood blocks may be kept clean by frequent washings, 
and if not allowed to remain in the water long enough to become 
water soaked, and quickly and thoroughly dried on a radiator or 
in the hot sun, they will not warp. Thus the problem of hygiene 
is met. 

Large versus Small Blocks: 

Most of us will agree that the first definite building by the 
yoimg child finds expression in forms large enough for his own 
use, a chair that he can sit on; a boat he can ride in; a bridge he 
can walk over; a counter he can stand behind; a cupboard that 
will hold his toys; a platform he can perform on; a shed for his 
cart or a bed for the doll. (See photographs 11, p. 51; 3, 
p. 99; 5, p. 102). These forms call for the use of the large 
floor blocks and it is this type of play that has largely deter- 
mined the point of view held by certain groups of kinder- 
garten and primary teachers regarding the purpose of blocks. 
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There are those who sanction only the large floor blocks, be- 
lieving that all children are primarily interested in those objects 
which are large enough for personal use. The houses, therefore, 
must be large enough for the children to furnish and to play in; 
the stores must be suitable for the dramatization of commercial 
transactions ; the trains must actually carry the children about the 
room and so on. 

Let us not confuse the early individualistic play of the nursery 
child with this later social-dramatic play of the older child and 
let us not, because of our interest in either one of these types, 
lose sight of a third type which is motivated by an interest in the 
construction of the form ; an interest in making the boat or train 
resemble more nearly the one he has seen rather than in the play 
connected with it. 

This interest in constructive play grows naturally out of the 
nursery play and should find its highest application in the later 
social-dramatic play, but too often the construction is sub- 
ordinated to the play, thereby failing to perform its function 
adequately. 

The nursery child, for example, is interested not in the con- 
struction of the train or boat but in the fact that he has some- 
thing to ride in and he will ride for days, quite content to be left 
alone. A little later we find his play becoming more social in 
character. The interest now is not merely in taking a ride. It 
is in gathering several of his companions together and investing 
each one with certain duties and responsibilities. Passengers are 
corailed; engineer, conductor, brakeman and ticket agent are 
appointed; baggage and freight are added; stations are named, 
and the play grows into a miniature replica of a trans-continental 
journey. Throughout this social-dramatic play (for such it may 
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be called) the interest is in train activities and not in train 
construction. 

It is important that a distinction be made between the two for 
it is this distinction which gives rise to the difference in practice 
throughout the country. 

Shall the interest remain in the train activities and the blocks 
continue to he subordinated to the play or shall an interest he 
stimulated in train construction? 

The answer will depend upon the teacher’s interpretation of 
what comprises the highest type of social play. If she believes 
that honest, thorough workmanship is essential to right human 
relations then she will see to it that the children improve their 
train. The question, “Does it look like a real train?” or “What 
does it need to make it look more like a real train?” will arouse 
an interest in a study of the essential characteristics of trains. 
Immediately we find the attention concentrated upon improving 
the construction. This will not detract from the play with the 
train but will, on the other hand, make the play activities more 
worth while. To be a passenger enjoying a ride or a conductor 
punching the tickets is fun and an occasional wreck with “nobody 
seriously injured” is also fun, but this repeated day after day 
savors too much of the nursery play and cannot be said to be 
truly educative for boys who are physically and intellectually 
capable of solving some real problems. 

Discussion of the train as one means of transportetion; the 
necessity for having different kinds of trains; the responsibility 
invested in the engineer and the qualities necessary to assume 
such responsibility; the need for safety devices and safety regula- 
tions such as signal towers and traffic gates ; the construction and 
necessary care of the engine and cars; the duties of brakeman, 
fireman, switchman, engineer, conductor and so on will lead to an 
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interest in trains which cannot help but find expression in a better 
type of construction. 

On the other hand, the improved construction creates an 
interest in further discussion and if one were to analyze, in terms 
of school subjects, the knowledge gained she would find not only 
English but the beginnings of geography, science, civics and 
arithmetic. Blocks are thus seen to have a function of far more 
significance than the incidental use so often made of them. 

If by means of them children are to express and perfect de- 
tails of construction which their discussion has led them to ob- 
serve, then it is essential that w’e have not only a variety of shapes 
but a variety of sizes as well. 

There has been a tendency throughout the country to eliminate 
all small materials, including the small blocks, and to substitute 
the so-called “large materials.” 

By “small blocks” reference is made to the Froebelian Gifts 
which comprise one-inch cubes; one-inch cubes cut once and twice 
diagonally producing triangular blocks of two sizes; oblong 
blocks 2" X 1" X and oblong blocks cut lengthwise and cross- 
wise producing pillars and plinths or long and short square 
prisms as they are sometimes called. 

It is not easy to define Avhat is meant by “large materials.” 
Great variation enters here, hence no such definite dimensions 
can be given for the large materials as have been given for the 
small. 

Some teachers have gone to the extreme and Ave find children 
playing Avith paper and blocks as much too large as some of the 
early materials Avere too small. 

Is there not a point Avhere as much, if not more, skill is 
necessary for the handling of the large as of the smaller material? 
A child likes to grasp the AA'hole of a thing, both Avith his hands 
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and with his eyes and we shall have to admit that it is possible for 
a thing to be so large that it becomes indefinite ; so unwieldy that 
it produces nerve strain and so heavy that it proves burdensome. 

When it comes to the question of large versus small materials, 
is there not a happy medium between the short, thin crayon and 
the very large, clumsy one-inch crayon? between the four-inch 
squares of paper and the very large sheets which are almost un- 
manageable in the hands of a five-year old? between the one-inch 
cubes and the fioor blocks that in some places approximate real 
lumber? The writer cannot agree with those who say that chil- 
dren prefer the large blocks. Her observation has been that chil- 
dren who have played with none other than small material will 
show great eagerness to handle the larger when it is first pre- 
sented and the reverse is just as true. Where both large and 
small are in common use, attention and interest are about equally 
divided. There are many factors which determine the choice of 
either one or the other. The purpose for which the material is to 
be used will determine its selection — at one time it will be the 
large, at another time the small, and again it will be a combination 
of the two. The type of play, whether cooperative or individual, 
may determine the choice of the large versus the small. The 
amount of surplus energy may also be a deciding factor. A 
strong, healthy boy would be more likely to choose the larger, 
heavier blocks than would a delicate, frail little girl, and vice 
versa. It is a question whether the old criticism against the small 
blocks was not rather meant as a criticism of the method of use. 
Was the child in the formal conservative kindergarten under a 
nerve strain because he was building with small blocks or because 
he was building according to the “dictation” of the kinder- 
gartner? Was his restlessness and inattention due to laek of 
interest in the small blocks or to the fact that he 'was denied op- 
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portunity for the expression of his own ideas; that his work 
lacked motivation and that he was limited to too few rather than 
too small blocks? 

In view of the fact that children enjoy using the small blocks; 
that they handle them with ease and skill when used under right 
conditions; that they serve a purpose which the larger blocks do 
not serve; that they prepare for the handling of the smaller tool 
such as the pencil and crayon and that they require little space 
for storing, are we not justified in including them in our class- 
room equipment along with the larger materials, assuming that 
the latter are not so extreme in size that they call for a man’s 
strength to handle them? 



CHAPTER III 


A Block Equipment im Classroom and Nuusery 

After years of experimentation with blocks with children of 
all classes, with training students and with experienced teachers 
in summer school classes, the writer is submitting two lists of 
blocks which meet requirements just outlined, namely. Range of 
possibilities. Variety in shape and size. Relative number of differ- 
ent types of blocks. Simplicity, Durability, Accuracy of work- 
manship, IMathematical basis. Economical and Progressive in 
their demands upon the child’s growing physical and intellectual 
powers. 

The first list comprises a mimmum equipment for the class- 
room and the second, a practical selection for use in the home 
nurser5\ The latter is in response to the many inquiries from 
mothers as to the kind and number of blocks appropriate for 
young children and places where they may be obtained. 

Minimum Equipment tor a Cia.ssroom 

For a kindergarten or first grade with an approximate average 
of forty-five children per session the following number and kinds 
of blocks are necessary if varied and worthwhile results are to be 
obtained: 
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^Double Enlarged Blocks (for Jloor use): 

50 boards 24"x4"xl" 

12 boards 16"x4"xl" 

36 boards 12"x4"xl" 

18 boards 10"x4"xl" 

12 boards 8"x4"xl" 

6 boards 8"x8"x^" 

6 boards 20"x8"xl" drilled with 9 holes 
LOO oblong blocks 8"x4"x2" 

60 square prisms or plinths 4"x4"x2" 

30 pillars 8"x2"x2" 

30 square prisms or half pillars 4"x2"x2" 

60 triangular blocks — 4" cubes cut in halves diagonally 
60 triangular blocks — 4" cubes cut in quarters diagonally 
30 triangular blocks — square prisms 8"x4"x4" cut in halves 
diagonally 

6 cylindrical pillars 8"x2" 

12 discs — 3'^»"x34" drilled for %" dowel rod 
6 dowel rods — 10^"x%" drilled at each end 
12 arches — cut from oblong blocks 8"x4"x2" 


Enlarged Blocks: 

400 oblong blocks 4"x2"xl" 
250 square prisms 2"x2"xl' 
150 pillars 4"xl"xl" 

150 half pillars 2"xl"xl" 


The equivalent of 24 
Enlarged Sixth Gifts. 


150 triangular blocks — 2" cubes cut in halves diagonally 


* The double enlarged blocks, with the exception of the arches, may be purchased 
in complete sets or separately in whatever quantity desired. The complete set, called 
the Trace Building Blocks, and all other blocks recommended for use may be purchased 
from the Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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150 triangular blocks — 2" cubes cut in quarters (good but 
not absolutely essential) 

12 arches — cut from oblong blocks 4"x2"xl" 

Small Blocks: 

200 oblong blocks 2"xl"x%" 

Upon first consideration, one might think this a rather extrava- 
gant equipment but if different groups of children are building 
several different forms at the same time one will readily appre- 
ciate the need for a large number of blocks. If only ten children 
are engaged in building at one time and each child is using from 
ten to twenty blocks it will not take long to deplete the stock. 

It will probably be found necessary, as larger projects are 
undertaken, to add even more blocks of certain types to the list 
already given. The double enlarged and enlarged oblong blocks 
seem to be particularly popular. 

Minimum Equipment foii the Home Nurseiiy 

A nest of blocks (see “Permanent Play Jlaterials” — Garrison, 

A box of colored wooden cubes (“Permanent Play ISIaterials’' 
— Garrison, p 20) 

20 two-inch cubes 

20 enlarged oblong blocks, 4"x2"xl" 

12 double enlarged oblong blocks 8"x4"x2" 

4 boards 24"x4"xl" 

6 boards 12"x4"xl" 

2 boards 8"x8"x%" 

2 boards 20"x8"xl" — drilled with nine holes 
4 discs Sl/o'^xS^" 

4 dowel rods 10^"x%" 
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Late Nursery and Early Kindergarten Use: 

Since the child from two and one-half to three and one-half 
years of age is not concerned at first with the details of construc- 
tion but is interested in merely piling and placing blocks with no 
end in view other than pleasure in the activity itself, there is 
little need for a great assortment of blocks in the beginning. The 
cubes and oblong blocks will meet his desire to pile and arrange, 
and when combined with the boards will enable him to reproduce 
the objects in his environment which are beginning to attract him, 
and which he can use for himself or for his toys, such as table, 
bed, chair; enclosures with and without roof for the toy animals; 
the simple boats and trains, all of which have been touched upon 
in the preceding chapter. More material may be added when 
the need for it arises. (See IMinimum Equipment for the 
Classroom) . 

The later play of the nursery child does not differ greatly from 
the first play of the kindergarten child, hence the materials for 
the late nursery and early kindergarten use are practically the 
same, save in amount. The photographs showing the experi- 
mental or first free use of blocks in the kindergarten illustrate 
the same type of work as might be found in a nurser5% 

Facilities for Storing Blocks: 

The problem of accommodating this material in a small class- 
room where the space is already taken up with seats and desks is 
of course one that will have to be solved by the individual teacher. 

In some schools one room is often equipped as a block room and 
a quantity of material provided which may be used by both 
kindergarten and first grade children. 

The kindergarten rooms usually have facilities for caring for 
blocks but even here there is wide variation in the practice. The 
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kindergartens which were established some years ago are quite 
likely to have more or less of the Froebelian material, especially 
the blocks that were purchased in individual boxes and called 
“Gifts.” 

In an effort to get away from all that might savor of the 
“traditional” or “formal” or “Froebelian” or “non-progressive” 
we sometimes find these Gifts, both small and enlarged, either 
discarded entirely or the contents of the boxes dumped, irrespec- 
tive of shape, into larger boxes, baskets or hampers from which 
the children are allowed to help themselves. The arguments pre- 
sented for this are that the children have a better opportunity to 
choose the kind of material which meets their needs; that they are 
not limited to a certain number of blocks and are therefore free 
to select as many as they wish; and that time and effort are saved 
in putting them away if they do not have to be sorted out, classi- 
fied and fitted into small boxes. If we are thinking only of the 
nursery child whose sole interest is in the mere manipulation of 
material then we perhaps are justified in placing before him a 
basket containing a heterogeneous collection of shapes and sizes 
as we would place before him a basket of spools or other miscel- 
laneous articles, but if we have in mind respect for material and 
continuity of progress in its use, then should we not provide the 
conditions that will encourage it? 

As supervisor of over one hundred public school kindergartens, 
each accommodating from forty to one hundred and fifty children, 
the writer has had an opportunity to observe the results, as shown 
by children’s reactions to the blocks and the character of the work 
done with them, of the various experiments in ways of storing this 
material. 

Certain conclusions have been reached which have modified 
very considerably the original procedure. 
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We have used large boxes, with and without hinged covers, 
with handles and ball-bearing casters and approximately four 
feet long by fifteen inches high and twenty-four inches wide. 
Our experience has been that when filled with blocks, the weight 
of these boxes is such as to lead the children in some instances 
to allow the box to remain at one side of the room while they 
carry their blocks to and from the place of building. Then, too, 
when several children are building, the congestion about the box 
of many waiting for a chance to get their share of the material, 
is discouraging to some or it leads to crowding and pushing. Per- 
haps those whose patience endures find at the last moment that 
the particular blocks needed have already been taken and time 
has been spent for nothing. 

We have experimented with smaller boxes, approximately. 
30"xl8"xl2" deep, but we found so many of these boxes were 
required to accommodate the necessary number of blocks that 
little space was left for other equipment. 

Open Shelves: 

The solution of the problem has been in the building of open 
.shelves. 

These are made in units of 6' to 8' in length, depending 
upon the wall space available and are 36" high and 15" deep. 
There is one shelf which may or may not be adjustable and one 
partition, primarily for support. From two to three of these 
units are desirable. The large floor blocks and boards are classi- 
fied as to shape and size and arranged in them in an orderly 
fashion. 

The child sees at a glance what material is available and makes 
his choice accordingly. When he has finished his play with it, it 
is returned to its proper place on the shelf. Upon entering a 
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kindergarten recently a few days prior to the close of the term, 
my eyes rested upon a veritable house cleaning. Every block 
was out of the cupboards and the children were engaged in dust- 
ing, washing and re-arranging them on the shelves so they “would 
look nice when the new children came.” 



Open Shelves Make Material More Accessible 


For the first few weeks of school a daily inspection of these 
shelves is a part of the program and the “new” children find 
great satisfaction in keeping them in as good order as they are 
found. 

The question has been raised regarding the sanitary conditions 
of cupboards without doors. We have found the blocks to be so 
constantly in use that there is little chance for dust to collect. 
During the vacation period they are, of course, covered. The 
facts that materials are so accessible and the cost of construction 
of open shelves considerably less than that of closed cupboards 
seem to outweigh any adverse criticism. 
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Care of the Small Blocks: 

The small Froebelian blocks have been removed from the boxes 
and those of the same shape have been placed in ordinary shoe 
boxes or in heavy cardboard boxes approximately 8"xl2"x4" 
deep. Two or three children working together are thus provided 
with an ample amount of small material which enables them to 
add whatever is needed to make their buildings more complete 
and are thereby saved the time and trouble of opening several 
small boxes. 

Care of the Enlarged Blocks: 

The enlarged Froebelian blocks are kept in the original boxes 
but also classified as to shape. For example, some of the boxes 
are filled entirely with oblong blocks, some with plinths, some 
with pillars, some with cubes, some with triangular or half cubes 
and still others with smaller triangular blocks or quarter cubes. 
Pictures, designating the kind, are pasted on the outside of the 
box and again we have made it possible for each child to have 
a greater number of each type of block than he would have if the 
Gift were kept intact. 

Then, too, those who are not ready for the use of pillar, plinth 
or triangular block are saved the discouragement of handling 
them too soon. If more oblong blocks than the number contained 
in the box (approximately twenty-five) are needed, a second or 
perhaps third box is taken. These boxes are piled on the open 
shelves where they are within easy reach of the children and 
afford an easy, safe and economical way of getting material to 
and from the place where they are to build. Who has not seen 
little girls carrj'^ing blocks in their aprons and skirts and boys 
with more than they can manage rather than make a second or 
third trip to the cupboard? In putting the material away there 
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will be less eongestion in one spot because some children will still 
be piling their blocks in these individual boxes while others will 
be placing the boxes on the shelves. The boxes, too, are much 
more readily piled than are the individual blocks. Many teachers 
prefer to purchase the enlarged Fifth and Sixth Gift blocks in 
bulk, in which case they are piled in an orderly fashion in the 
cupboard. One of my teachers conceived the happy idea of using 
ordinary black tin dripping pans with handles, as a means of 
carrying them to and from the place of building. These pans 
cost but ten cents and may be made very attractive, as well as 
rust proof, by bright colored enamel. The two sizes found to be 
most practical are 9'' x 14" and 9%" x 12". For kindergartens 
comprising forty-five children per session, eighteen of these pans 
are sufficient. They may also be used for a variety of purposes 
other than the carrying of blocks. 

I have dwelt at some length on these purely mechanical details 
because I am convinced that one of the reasons why teachers 
avoid working with the blocks is dread of the confusion which so 
frequently results while getting them out or putting them away. 
This is bound to occur where right working conditions are not 
provided for in the very beginning. 

If habits of neatness and order are to be developed we cannot 
begin too early to surround the child with all that will encourage 
their formation. To dump blocks together, irrespective of shape 
and size, is surely a violation of all laws of order. Respect for 
material is- lost and while time and labor may be conserved in 
putting it away in this chaotic fashion, both are certainly wasted 
when it comes to getting it out. Think of having to handle many 
different blocks before finding the one needed. The good teacher 
would not think of putting her crayons, lead pencils and paint 
brushes together in one box even though all might be used in one 
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period of work. The orderly cook would have her knives, forks 
and spoons in separate compartments ; a carpenter would have his 
tools in places designed for them in his box; and a librarian 
would not fail to have her books classified. Are the blocks of so 
little importance that we can afford to heap them in baskets and 
set them away in some obscure corner? 

Since the open shelves have been provided, and the blocks 
placed within sight and reach of the children, teachers have re- 
ported a marked increase in interest and enthusiasm for this type 
of play material. It is surely a demonstration of good psychol- 
ogy when a teacher so plans the arrangement of her materials 
that at first glance the child is impelled to play with them. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Method of Use 

Is There a Place for Technique in Block Building? 

Doubtless there are some persons who will gasp at the thought 
of “technique” in connection with blocks but how else can growth 
in their use he assured? Does not the mastery of any material 
or subject matter call for a certain amount of training in tech- 
nique? Call it drill, if you choose, or learning the mechanics of 
a subject, or obeying the laws of the material. In the final analy- 
sis does it not mean that there are certain fundamental facts and 
principles with which we must be familiar before we arrive at any 
true knowledge of the possibilities of the subject matter or 
material with which we are dealing? Is it not also true that the 
highest type of self-expression depends upon the mastery of these 
principles? Jjven the genius will studj’^ with a great master in 
order to perfect his tech nique. And why perfect his technique 
unless it is that he may have a more adequate means of self-ex- 
pression? 

Note the gesture of the little child as one of the first means of 
making his wants known. Were it possible for him to completely 
express his needs by means of gesture alone would there be any 
necessity for a more adequate language? Through continued pro- 
gressive mastery of technique we find him substituting the word 
for the gesture, then the partial and later the complete sentence 
for the single word, and finally, achieving a more or less fluent 
and artistic use of the spoken language. 
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The ex-president of one of our great universities made the 
statement in a recent lecture that “One of the universal perils of 
society is the desire to do work and accept duties for which one is 
only half fitted. Everyone is over-anxious to get results without 
being willing to undertake the drudgery of work required to 
achieve success.” “There is no royal road to learning.” Modem 
education would not eliminate the mechanics or the technique of 
a subject nor would it have them touched upon hurriedly, in an 
effort to arrive at some finished result that will make a clever 
showing, but it would approach their mastery from a different 
angle. 

All curricula dealing with school subjects show progressive 
steps from the simplest beginnings. While everyone may not 
jigree as to the specific method or methods to be used in teaching 
these subjects — for example, reading, spelling or arithmetic — 
there will be consistent endeavor to adhere to some kind of pro- 
gression from the more elementary facts and principles to the 
more difficult. 

Some years ago in beginning reading it was considered good 
pedagogy to stress first the alphabet, then phonics, then word 
drill and later, sentence construction. The idea embodied or 
the thought therein expressed came as a by-product. In the 
modern first grades of today the procedure is quite different. 
Children live through interesting and worth while experiences. 
They discuss them with each other and with the teacher and a 
motive for reading and writing is aroused. The thought, or the 
idea, is the important thing, then its expression, with only as 
much drill on the mechanics as is necessary to meet the specific 
problem of the moment. Instead of beginning with the small 
unit and working up to the larger, the process is reversed. 
Language is merely a tool and the subtleties of its use are to be 
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subordinated to the larger and more important aspect of reading 
which is the thought to be expressed. 

“A felt need” for a thing, be it the meaning of a new word or 
the sound of a letter in reading, a symbol in arithmetic, the sewing 
of a seam, or the sawing of a piece of wood will determine the 
interest in the technique and the degree of interest and resultant 
satisfaction will determine the degree of learning. The technique 
then grows out of an interest in the •subject matter and the 
mechanics are studied in connection with the immediate situation 
instead of being studied as a thing apart with the expectation that 
they will be utilized when the situation arises. 

But what has this to do with block building? A change in pro- 
cedure, not unlike that in reading, has taken place in the work 
with the blocks and the increased interest, satisfaction and worth- 
whileness of results prove the wisdom of the change. Instead of 
giving a child a limited number of blocks and stressing the tech- 
nique of their use thus making them an end in them- 
selves, he is allowed to choose as many blocks of the same or 
of different kinds as he wishes and to use them to express what- 
ever idea he has in mind. The blocks are simply a means to an 
end or mere tools of expression and the mechanics necessary for 
their mastery will be stressed only as “felt needs” arise in connec- 
tion with the expression of the idea. 

In order to measure results in reading it is essential that 
teachers understand the proper use of the standard vocabulary 
and that they be familiar with the words most commonly used. 
If they are good teachers of reading it is assumed that they have 
classified and stored away in their consciousness for future recall 
the various principles and devices necessary to help children to 
acquire new words, to apply the use of words already learned, 
to correct errors and to stimulate further reading interests. 
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It is just as essential that there be an understanding Of the 
proper use of form and a familiarity with the combinations of 
blocks most commonly used in order to measure the results in 
building. It is therefore the purpose of later chapters to so 
organize the procedure with the blocks that the teacher may be 
helped to classify and store away in her consciousness, ready for 
use, a working knowledge of their possibilities. Without this 
knowledge she can lead the child no farther than he can go by 
himself unaided and the work ceases to be educative. 

Teacher and Child Must Work Together: 

The same principle which governs procedure in other phases 
of the curriculum should apply in block building. It matters 
little whether we describe this as * * * § “The Child’s Part” and “The 
Teacher’s Part,” as t“Undirected, Directed and Self-Directed 
Play,” as J“The Principle of Interaction,” or as §“The Role of 
the Teacher.” Each leads us to practically the same conclusion, 
namely, that the child is to be given an opportunity to choose his 
material, to make his own discoveries as to its possibilities, to in- 
itiate his own problems and to plan and to execute his plan for 
their solution in his own way. So long as this procedure tends 
toward progressive development and there is evidence of increased 
physical and intellectual control, he is left to himself. Just so 
soon, however, as there is evidence that it has reached its maximum 
development, the teacher, with her understanding of the child’s 
needs and her knowledge of what can and should be done with the 
material, helps him to a discovery of added possibilities. The sat- 
isfaction resulting from this discovery stirs his ambition and stim- 

* Burke, “A Conduct Curriculum for the Kindergarten and First Grade.” p. 11. 

t Harrison, Filizabeth, “The Kindergarten Building Gifts.” end of each chapter, 

i Fulmer, Grace, “The Use of the Kindergarten Gifts.” Chapter I. 

§ Hosic-Chase, “Brief Guide to the Project Method.” pp. 26-48. 
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ulates him to further effort. The process continues and the child 
grows in his ability to attack new problems, to adapt himself more 
skilfully and intelligently to new situations, to “react more con- 
sciously to his ever widening environment” and thus higher levels 
of thought and skill are attained. 

This Process of Interaction between the teacher and child and 
child and his materials may be seen to comprise three definite 
stages: (1) Experimental or Free Building, (2) Directed 

Building, and (3) Self-Directed or Creative Building. 

These are not distinct or separate steps. While any one of the 
three may predominate at certain times, depending upon the age 
of the child and the number of times he has played with the 
materials, all three may be present in one period of work. For 
the sake of clearness, however, let us consider each stage more in 
detail. 

Experimental or Free Building: 

This is the child’s opportunity to do what he can without help. 

( 1 ) He may be interested in the mere manipulation of material. 
This may take the form of repeating over and over again the 
piling or the simplest arrangements with a very few blocks or it 
may mean an accumulation of a great amount of material with 
no particular object in view other than to have many blocks. 
Children deprived of playthings at home often show their starved 
experience in this way. (See photographs 1, p. 45; 2, p. 46). 

(2) He may have a desire to reproduce some definite experi- 
ence which has come to him from his immediate environment, 
from the suggestion of the teacher, or from other children. Never 
having played with the blocks his results will be crude but the 
child cares not for this since his interest is in the idea. To stress 
the principles of construction at this time, that is, the manner of 
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liandling the blocks, the number, kind and size to be used, the 
way they should be placed and perhaps other mechanical details 
would crush the spirit of the play. 

Sooner or later, however, we find his interest beginning to 
wane. He has come upon some problem or limit and the obser- 
vant teacher notes the first signs of a “felt need” for help. She 
sees that he is clumsy or is altogether lacking in hand skill; that 
he does not know how to fit certain blocks together; that he is 
confused by too great an amount of material ; that he is lacking 
in judgment as to which blocks best serve a certain purpose; that 
he lacks ideas; that his mental images are not clearly defined or 
that his ideas are too definite for the meagre material he has 
at his command; that he lacks confidence and independence or 
is a born leader and tends to direct others too much; in short, 
the moment has arrived for tactful intervention on her part and 
we thus make the transition from the Experimental to some phase 
of Directed Building. 

Directed Building: 

Through the association with the old and much abused method 
of “Dictation,” which in the early days meant telling the child 
tohat to do and fiow to do it, many have developed an aversion to 
any form of direction. Children are allowed to play freely with 
their materials and whatever possibilities are not discovered by 
them are left undiscovered. It is because they are so often not 
inspired or encouraged by teacher direction to improve upon their 
efforts that so much of the play with blocks appears to be without 
purpose and a waste of time and money. 

Dictation and direction must not be confused. The one is an 
enslaving and the other a freeing process. The method of direct- 
ing a child’s play may be very simple or more or less complex. It 
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may mean merely a word of approval to restore the waning 
confidence of some discouraged child, a simple suggestion for 
the improvement of a form, or the planning of some definite 
work emphasizing a way to meet some of the limitations dis- 
covered in the experimental play. 1 1 may be for the individual or 
for a group of several in need of the same help. If given wisely 
and at the opportune moment, directed building will make for a 
higher type of creative expression than that found in the experi- 
mental or first free building. In order to make a distinction be- 
tween the free building which precedes Directed Building and the 
free building which follows it, the term Self -Directed or Cre- 
ative Building is used. 

Self-Directed Building: 

This is the highest type of creative building. It results from 
the knowledge acquired from the discoveries the child makes for 
himself in his first Free or Experimental Building plus the added 
help given by the teacher in Directed Building. 

The child is now conscious of certain underlying principles of 
construction and works not only with a definite purpose in mind 
but with definite ideas as to ways and means of realizing his 
purpose. The term Self-Directed may refer to a point of creativ- 
ity reached in any one lesson or it may describe the character of 
the later work that one should find in every good classroom. 

Should Children Have Access to All Types of Blocks in Their 
First Experimental Building? 

It is a question whether children entering the kindergarten 
for the first time should be allowed free choice of all the different 
types of blocks. Much will depend upon the number of chil- 
dren, the environment from which they come, and whether they 
have been accustomed to the use of varied playthings at home. 
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Some of the blocks are more difficult to handle and require more 
time to put away and the many demands upon a teacher during 
the opening days may prevent her from properly supervising the 
care of this material. For these reasons it might be well to re- 
serve the use of some blocks until later, or until sufficient hand 
skill and a sense of order have been developed as well as the feel- 
ing of need for the more advanced shapes. 

I would suggest that the double enlarged oblong blocks, the 
boards of various dimensions, the enlarged cubes and oblong 
blocks and the discs be placed within the child’s reach and that he 
be made to feel free to help himself to as many as he cares to use. 
The double enlarged and enlarged pillars, half pillars, plinths, 
triangular blocks, arches, and all of the small blocks might be 
introduced later and gradually as a stimulus to further creative 
work. 

First Confusion a Step Toward Order: 

To the kindergartener trained in the old method of having all 
the children in the group playing with the same kind of blocks 
and making the same thing in the same way at the same time, 
the first experimental play will savor of chaos and she may have 
some difficulty in meeting the various problems that arise. Un- 
less children are given an opportunity to work and to express 
themselves freely and unless the situations which are bound 
to arise in the home when several are playing together are allowed 
to arise in the classroom also, the teacher is deprived of one of 
her best means for stud5dng the natural reactions of her group 
not only to the materials but to their playmates and surroundings. 
There will be some confusion of course, but how much more 
meaningful and lasting will be the order which comes from cha- 
otic conditions as a result of children learning how to adapt them- 
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selves to certain conditions than the external type of order which 
exists by virtue of the watchful eye of the teacher or the influence 
of a dominating personality. 

Children should be provided with situations in which they may 
learn to play fair and unselfishly; to be congenial partners in 
getting and putting away material; to exercise self-control and 
to be participants in the regulating of affairs rather than to be 
thrust into a smoothly running organization which too often 
means the absence of a natural childlike atmosphere. 

How Long SlmU Experimental Play Last? 

No definite answer can be given to this question. Children 
who have never played with blocks must have ample time to sat- 
isfy their curiosity and to repeat over and over again their simple, 
crude constructions. Children teeming with ideas must have time 
to work them out, hence the teacher will have to use her judgment 
as to when it is wise for her to interrupt their play or to direct 
it along other channels. If she is a skilful teacher, she will be 
quick to see whether or not the repetitions of the younger child 
are resulting in skill or control of ideas and w'hether the apparent 
creative expressions of the older child are indications of progres- 
sive growth in effort and achievement for him. 

Value to the Teacher: 

Observation of experimental play should serve as a basis for 
grouping the children according to their ability. The teacher is 
then able to plan the type of work best suited to the needs of each 
group. 

Skill in handling the blocks, ability to express ideas through 
form, and creative imagination on the part of one or two chil- 
dren does not insure a readiness on the part of all the children 
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for a particular problem, therefore the superior few may con- 
tinue to work creatively with many different blocks (see photo- 
graph 12, p, 51) while another group, of perhaps lesser abilitj^ 
will be playing freely with the more simple material which is on 
the level of their mental and physical skill. Some will be able to 
make good use of different sizes of oblong blocks in combination 
with boards of different dimensions (photograph 11, p. 51) while 
others will be satisfied to make simple enclosures with oblong 
blocks of uniform size or perhaps will still be in the stage of mere 
manipulation of material (photographs 1, p. 45 and 3, p. 97). 

The teacher will have to use her judgment as to the best time 
to encourage the use of new materials or to stress new combina- 
tions of old materials. 

A Word of Caution: 

The question of the relative importance of the Experimental 
or Free Building and Directed Building is significant and needs 
careful consideration. It gives rise to two ever-present dangers 
particularly for the young and inexperienced teacher.* 1. The 
fear that she may domineer or over-direct the child’s play and 
thus crush his free spontaneous expression, moves her to allow 
him to remain too long in the stage of Experimental Play. 
2. The lack of ability to interpret the child’s meagre, inde- 
finite and often meaningless reactions or to see in his crude re- 
sults a promise of future achievement moves her to impose her 
mature ideals and standards upon him before he is ready to ap- 
preciate or understand their meaning. Either danger is suffi- 
ciently serious in its effect to permit of further discussion. 


Fulmer, Grace, ‘The l^se of the Kindergarten Gifts,” p. 19. 
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Dangers Resulting from Too Prolonged Experimental Building 

1. If children are allowed too much freedom in the choice 
and use of material, there is a tendency on the part of some to 
develop to an undesirable degree a spirit of self-assertiveness. 
They become a “law unto themselves” and are unwilling to follow 
the directions given by another or to subordinate themselves to 
the group, thereby failing to develop one of the important quali- 
fications for leadership. 

2. Children lacking ideas have no basis on which to build and 
therefore make no progress. 

3. If left without direction or guidance children will miss 
some of the possibilities of the material which they are capable of 
appreciating and utilizing but which they may not discover for 
themselves, hence will be denied the richness of a varied exper- 
ience. 

4. Unless they are naturally creative, some children will re- 
peat over and over again past achievements, so time will be wasted 
and progress, if any, will be slow. 

5. There will be a tendency to be satisfied with results that do 
not call forth their best efforts, therefore a growing laxity, a lack 
of thoroughness and loss of respect for material. 

6. Children will be governed by impulse or the interest of the 
moment, and thus denied the growth w'hich comes from the exer- 
cise of effort directed toward a definite goal. A desirable end in 
view always demands one’s best thought and effort and young 
children need stimulation and guidance toward the attainment 
of desirable ends. 
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Dangers Resulting from Too Little Experimentation ot Over- 
Emphasis of Directed Building 

1. Children find their greatest joy in the exercise of their 
own powers. Their interest and enthusiasm will wane if they are 
constantly being called upon to follow the directions or carry out 
the wishes of another. The child as well as the adult chafes 
under frequent and long continued restrictions and longs for the 
freedom of self-expression. 

2. Denied the opportunity of investigating, and of experienc- 
ing the joy which comes with the making of a new discovery, they 
become like birds with broken wings and cease to fly. They lose 
all initiative and creative ability and either develop the passive 
contentment of the blind, mechanical follower or, rising in revolt 
when the yoke becomes too oppressive, become the anarchists and 
violators of the law. 

3. Not having the opportunity in their play life to form the 
habit of meeting independently new situations they become help- 
less in later years when confronted with new problems and de- 
pend upon others for directions. 

4. If constantly subject to the directions of another, the child 
loses confidence in his own power and with loss of confidence 
comes loss, also, of initiative, independence, and hence, leadership. 

5. It is through her observations of the child in his experi- 
mental play that the teacher learns of his interests, his ability, his 
power to attack ncAV problems, his degree of initiative, his power 
of concentration and perseverance, and his emotional attitude, 
therefore if she w'ere to eliminate this type of play she would, at 
the same time, deny herself one of her most valuable means of 
becoming acquainted with “the child, his nature and his needs.” 
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A Balance Between Experimental and Directed Building Must 
Be Kept 

If, then, the child is to develop the qualities of a good 
citizen, yielding and yet unswerving in matters of principle; abil- 
ity to initiate, to act with freedom and independence and yet 
follow the dictates of another; ability to lead and yet subordinate 
himself to the group ; ability to choose and yet accept graciously 
the choice made for him by another; develop a sense of curiosity 
and yet sufficient control to prevent its deterioration into med- 
dling with affairs not his own ; obedience to the right and yet with 
courage to resent and resist unwise and unintelligent authority; 
we must provide play experiences which will develop and at the 
same time reconcile these seemingly opposing forces. There 
should he sufficient opportunity given for the free exercise of his 
creative powers and at the same time enough guidance and direc- 
tion to prevent waste of time, dissipation of energy and failure to 
reach any desirable goal. 

Both are necessary in a real Democracy — the underlying prin- 
ciple of which is “Freedom under Law.” 



CHAPTER V 


Phoi’oguaphs Showing Vakious Stages in the Development 
OF Expeuimental Building 

The photographs on the following pages show play with blocks 
prior to any form of direction as to their use. 

The reader will note the various stages of development ranging 
from the mere accumulation of material and crude piling to the 
more or less definite expression of an idea. The definite work is 
of course the work of more mature children and shows a readi- 
ness for some real problems. It perhaps savors more nearly of 
the Self-Directed play in that such results are a natural out- 
growth of some previous experiences on the part of the children. 
They are included in the illustrations of Experimental Play since 
they were not the result of any teacher direction. 



1. Mere Manipulation of Blocks by a Four-year Old. 
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2. Crude Piling 




3 Cubes Continue to Satisfy Some Children — Others Find tliat Boards I^end a 

New Interest. 







More Definite Piling: — Idejs ns Coiiipellin” Factors Pejrinnina to Knierae 
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. Simple Ucpetilion Appeals as Long as the Maternil Holds Out. 
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6. Showing a Definite Idea and vSkill in Exeeulion. 


Onr hahy likes to h.ne me build 
A tower \erv tall, 

So she can ]>ush it o\er, 

Slie kumhs to see iL falP 


But when 1 wish to build with blocks 
Aiul make things 1 can keej), 

I wait till baby sister 

Jaes in her erib asleep! D. T 
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7 . Children in the Piling? Stage I^ninfliienced by the Work of Older Children 



8. Where shall we nd\cntiire, to-day that we’re afloat 
Shall it be to Afiiea, a-steermg of the boat'-* 

— Robert Louis Ste\ enson 
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10. Hie lioat Idea Toasted for Se^e^al Hays. 
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11. The Younger Cluld is Interested in Taking a Hide. 
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13 A Double-! )cck Hus of His Own Construction 



H. 'Fhe store was without teacher direction — the counters were a 
rei>etition of former w'ork 



CHAPTER VI 


Dikected Building as a Means fok Obtaining Cueative 

Building 

Growth Toward Compleaitf/ is Gradual: 

To those who have never experimented with hloeks, the later 
illustrations in this book may seem to be quite outside the realm 
of children’s abilities. 

There will be those who will doubt, perhaps, that children ever 
would or could make some of the forms here pictured, but if 
one is sufficiently interested to follow the procedure through the 
various steps from the first simple nursery play — with a few 
blocks — to the more realistic forms made with many blocks by 
older children, by students in training and also by experienced 
teachers, thev will realize that results have been obtained in much 
the same way as they are obtained in reading, arithmetic, music, 
art or in any other school subject. 

The skill gained in the mastery of the first simple problems 
applied in the solution of problems slightly more difficult and 
the power thus gained utilized in stUl further mastery leads to 
an ever increasing ability to express ideas through form. Defi- 
nite and carefully thought out plans are just as essential in 
block building as in the use of any other medium of expression 
if anything of educational value is to be attained. The work 
outlined in this chapter shows a definitely organized procedure, 
based upon the belief that if little children are to find joy in the 
expression of ideas through building, they must first of all have 
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attained a fair degree of skill in the mere handling of the blocks in 
order that their attention may later he concentrated upon the 
idea. 

Assuming that this mastery has been gained in the Experimen- 
tal Building, emphasis will now be placed upon certain funda- 
mental constructive principles which the teacher is to have in mind 
and which she will employ as a means of leading children into a 
more purposeful use of their material than that shown in their 
first free building. 

The order in which the different blocks are here used is the one 
which, in general, has afforded the best results, both from the 
standpoint of development in physical control and growth in the 
ability to originate and express ideas. 

With the children this outline may be used somewhat as the 
dictionary is used when a certain word is needed. One docs 
not have to look through all the A’s and B’s to find a word be- 
ginning with C, neither is it necessary for some children to go 
through all the steps of using cubes alone, then cubes and 
boards, then oblong blocks and so on. If they are building a 
house and recognize that the triangular blocks will make a more 
satisfactory roof, they should be allowed to use them since this 
would be using material in response to a “felt need.” If in so 
doing, however, they find difficulty in combining these blocks as 
they would like to, in order to express their ideas, the teacher 
may find suggestions in the chapter dealing with triangular blocks 
that will help them over the hard places. The amount of indi- 
vidual and group drill will be determined by the nature of the 
difficulties. 

It is because the average teacher does not have time to work 
with blocks as long as she should to discover for herself their 
possibilities that this outline is suggested. It is intended only as 
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a guide for those who, like the children, are ready to appreciate 
but perhaps not able to create. For the imaginative and at the 
.same time logically minded person it will, of course, be unneces- 
sary for she will fashion her own plan and imbue it with her own 
creative spirit which is a thousand times more to be desired than 
the literal following of any plan conceived by another. 

The photographs following the suggestions for the directed use 
of each type of block will show the constructive principles as 
applied in the work of both children and adult students. 

Dikected Use of Cubes 

Cubes have not been included in the initial equipment for the 
kindergarten and first grade. After they have been piled a num- 
ber of times and a few simple forms have been made, the five- 
year-old child of normal intelligence will find them too limited 
in possibilities and will show a decided preference for the oblong 
blocks. Unless the supply of the latter becomes exhausted he 
seldom returns to the play with cubes. Occasionally a few may 
be needed for a particular purpose in which case the plinths may 
be substituted. 

The child of three or four years, however, and even the im- 
mature five-year-old will take great pleasure in the j)iling and 
placing of this simple form, particularly if there are enough to 
allow of much repetition. The child of this age is more interested 
in the amount of material than in the difference in form. (See 
photograph 7, p. 49). The Froebelian Third Gift comprising 
only eight one-inch cubes was lacking in this respect and the 
mother or kindergartner would have to add little rhymes and 
verses to compensate for the limited number of interesting com- 
binations. 

The reader must not infer from this that rhymes and verses 
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are not to function in this play. They are invaluable in that 
they add meaning to the form and through the association of the 
spoken word with the object made, the vocabulary is enriched. 
To use either rhyme or verse as a means of making an already 
interesting thing more interesting or to give added meaning to 
an activity which in itself is satisfying to the child, is quite dif- 
ferent from relying upon it as a means of putting life and mean- 
ing into something which, for the child, is lacking in meaning. 

The latter is a formal, artificial procedure of no value other 
than entertainment for the moment. For example, in the days 
when play with blocks was confined to the use of the Froebelian 
Gifts and the unity of each gift was to be preserved, the young 
teacher would often create a series of forms with as limited a 
number of blocks as the previously mentioned eight cubes of the 
Third Gift. Perhaps these forms would have no meaning what- 
soever for the child since they were “teacher made” and were in no 
way related to the child’s experience. In order to make them 
appealing the teacher would describe them in clever rhyme. The 
child’s interest would be caught for the time being, but too often 
it would be an interest in the sound of the voice, in the facial 
expression, in the enthusiasm of a magnetic personality rather 
than in the blocks themselves. There was “no leading on” into 
creative effort on the part of the child himself, hence this kind 
of play was of little if any educative value. Today the pro- 
cedure is quite different. Many blocks are used in the construc- 
tion of forms which are a part of a large social unit. Rhymes 
and verses are learned but their purpose is not to compensate for 
the absence of meaning but to add to or enrich the meaning al- 
ready expressed by the child in a form he himself has made. 

For an able discussion of the principles underlying the use of 
the cubes, as well as other blocks, I refer the reader to Chapter 
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III in “The Use of the Kindergarten Gifts” by Miss Grace Ful- 
mer. She here explains how “The cubes become a normal stimu- 
lus through which instinctive curiosity may develop into an in- 
tellectual interest” and how “the idea growing out of one activity 
controls the next, and thus makes more conscious and intelligent 
each succeeding activity.” 

The following practical suggestions for the use of cubes may 
be of help to the mother and to the teacher in the nursery school. 
It is to be assumed that ample opportunity has been given for 
experimental play with many cubes and that the child, having 
exhausted his ideas, is on the verge of losing interest. A word 
of approval, a suggestion of additional things to make, or per- 
haps a form made by the mother or teacher for the child to imitate 
will be sufficient to renew his waning interest. 

Piling the Cubes: This is one of the first things little children 
will do. 


They will build piles 
ranging from two or 
three blocks high to 
piles ten, twelve and 
twenty blocks high ; 
piles at first inaccurate- 
ly then accurately built; 
piles built for the fim of 
throwing them over 
and piles built with 
A Favorite Way of Piling Some definite construc- 

tive idea in mind, such as a flag pole or a telegraph pole. These 
will be built spontaneously again and again until great skill and 
accuracy of balance have developed. So long as the child is in- 
terested do not interrupt his play but when there is evidence that 
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he has exhausted his ideas the mother or nurse should be ready 
either to add additional blocks or to offer suggestions for the use 
of those he already has. 

Simple little problems that will involve speed, a difference 
in the position of the blocks, number, or perhaps a combination 
of all three will prolong his play. For example, “See if you can 
pile your blocks while I count for you,” gradually increasing the 
rapidity with which you count; or “Let us place two cubes and 
leave a space and then two more and a space,” and so on thus. 

A little rhyme for the piling of cubes similar to the following 
may have a two-fold value. It may help the child to gain better 
physical control by performing the activity as the word describes 
it without losing the rhythm of the lines and it will also teach him 
to count. 

One block up, 

Two blocks up. 

Three blocks up, you see; 

Four blocks up. 

Five blocks up. 

Six blocks now there'll be; 

Seven blocks up, 

Eight blocks up, 

Now we’ve reached the top — 

One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven. 

On eight we’ll have to stop. 

One block down. 

Two blocks down. 

Three blocks down, you see ; 

Four blocks down. 

Five blocks down. 

Six blocks down, there’ll be; 

Seven blocks down. 

Eight blocks down, 

Now place them in a row — 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven. 

Eight blocks placed just so. 
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One'of the simple forms in which every young child takes great 
delight is the train. They never cease to enjoy pushing it along 
the table or on the floor, calling out the stations and loading and 
unloading the make-believe freight. The following little rhyme 
will add to the joy and at the same time furnish additional new 
words. It will also call for quick movement, if as you finish say- 
ing the word “forward” the smoke stack is changed from the cube 
on the left to the cube on the right, and the train moved without 
loss of rhythm: 

I have a little train 
But I haven’t any tracks 
My train runs forward 
And then it runs back! 










And then it runs back 



skill of hand developed with every 


Simple Forms Repeated: 
With the twenty cubes sug- 
gested for home use, the fol- 
loAving simple forms may be 
made: two chairs, two beds, 
two tall posts, two benches, 
two tables, two trains, etc. 
Interest is deepened and 
repetition. 
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Making Forma Larger: The preceding forms may also be 
enlarged and creativity begins to show itself not only in the mak- 
ing of muny things but in making the one thing a little different, 
in this case the difference being that of dze only. The chairs, 
beds and tables are larger, the posts are higher, the train is longer, 
the enclosure is larger. 



Play with any of 
these forms will con- 
tinue for a longer time 
if additional materials 
are added — dolls to sit 
on the chairs and lie in 
the beds ; a swing made 

Enclosure. by placing a stick 

across the tops of the 
two tall posts, adding string for the ropes and a bit of 
cardboard for the seat; a cloth and tiny dishes for the table; 
something to suggest freight or passengers for the train. If, 
however, the child’s imagination clothes the form with meaning 
and he is satisfied without the addition of these accessories, then 
it would be unwise to force the realism. Let us be careful not 
to crush the imaginary play that is full of things not present to 
the senses. The world needs poets as well as scientists. 
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Swing. 


Nursery Rhymes: About this time the nursery rhyme is mak- 
ing its appeal and the interest in both the rhyme and the blocks 
will be enhanced if the two are used together. 



Little Jack Homer 
Sat in a corner 
Eating a Christmas pie: 
He put in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum 
And said, “What a good 
boy am I.“ 


Jack Homer’s Corner. 
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Humply Dumpty’s Wall. 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall; 

All the King's liorses and all the King’s 
men 

Couldn’t put Humpty together again. 


Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to her cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone, 
But when she got there 
The cupboard was bare 
And so the poor dog had none. 
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Seme Training: There is great fun in learning to see'things 
as they really are — in other words, developing the power of 
observation or visual recognition. The child may watch while 
a form is being built, after which it may be covered or taken 
down. He is then asked to make it from memory. This may 
be made more difficult by having two or more forms which have 
previously been built, uncovered and a few moments allowed for 
careful observation of them. ‘ They are then covered and the child 
asked to make one from memory. 

The preceding are little devices to be used with the cubes as 
one way of developing, not only hand skill and the ability to 
express ideas by means of form but as a means of developing 
memory, ability to observe accurately, ability to calculate, to 
think, to comprehend and to follow directions. 

These suggestions may also be used with slight variations with 
the oblong blocks. 

CuBKs Combined with Boakds 

Because each type of block is here being treated separately 
it does not follow that the children are to exhaust the possibilities 
of any one type before using another. At the risk of boring the 
reader may it again be repeated that this order is intended for 
the mother and teacher. They are to select from each group of 
suggestions those which w’ill best meet the needs of the particular 
situation. 

Children are not expected to use the cubes alone in all possible 
ways before combining them with the boards. There w’ill be 
some, of course, who will be perfectly content to play with these 
simple forms for days and will find great satisfaction in the mere 
manipulation and piling. The more immature and less creative 
a child is the longer will this be true. There will be others, how- 
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ever, to whom the very first building with cubes will suggest an 
idea which can be more satisfactorily expressed by the addition 
of a few boards. Note, for example, how quickly the bridge or 
shed will develop if the boards are within sight and reach and the 
children feel free to help themselves. Note, also, how quickly the 
boards are utilized in the making of furniture forms — such as the 
table, bed, chair or cupboard. 

The following illustrations will show some of the added pos- 
sibilities when the boards are combined with the cubes. 



2. Twin Beds. 
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7. Shelves 
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9. Platform 



10. Platfonn. 


Materialg: 

14 Cubes— 2". 

2 Boards — 10" x 4" x 1". 


Materials : 

20 Cubes — 2". 

3 Boards — 12 x 4" x 1". 

Note: Add railinf? and 
steps for bandstand. 

Add walls for bouse. 

Substitute double en- 
larged oblong blocks 
for cubes. 



11. Platform 




CHAPTER VII 


Dikected Use of Oblong Blocks 

In his play with the cubes we saw the child gradually gaining 
in muscular control, in the ability to arrange his materials to 
better express his ideas and in an appreciation of the details of 
objects in his environment. 

The clumsv cube with its uniform dimensions, has served its 
purpose for manipulating, for piling and for stimulating ideas, 
and must give way to a block that has greater variety of dimen- 
sions and hence greater possibilities when combined with others of 
the same shape. 

The crude enclosures of space, the towers, walls and furniture 
forms made with the cubes no longer satisfy and we note the 
added joy when, in his experimental play with the oblong blocks, 
the child finds that he can make a greater variety of enclosures; 
longer and higher fences and walls, and fences and walls that 
more nearly approach in their construction those with which he 
is familiar; higher and more interesting towers, and furniture 
that is more varied and pleasing. 

If one notes carefully the variety of forms appearing in the 
first free use of this material, she will observe that each em- 
bodies one or more of the following added possibilities of oblong 
blocks, (a) Length of line (b) Extent of surface (c) Enclosure 
of space (d) Greater balance. 

If by any chance any one of these uses of the oblong block 
does not appear and the teacher anticipates that it may be needed 
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in some later work she will, through some form of directed activ- 
ity, see that it comes within the child’s experience. She will also 
see to it that forms made by individual children, particularly 
those having possibilities for future development or embodying 
principles which may be utilized later, are brought to the atten- 
tion of the entire group. 

This may be done through a discussion of the form a certain 
child has built, calling attention to the important features, sug- 
gesting improvement, or as is sometimes done, by asking all the 
children to build the same thing. Care must be exercised lest the 
latter sink to the level of blind imitation. 

There are some children who will need very definite help. 
Their ideas may be far in advance of their technique or they 
may excel in hand skill while lacking in ideas. For others it may 
be necessary to stress the simplest and most elementary use of 
the blocks. 

A detailed discussion of the principles underlying the use of 
oblong blocks will not be entered into here, since Miss Fulmer 
has treated the matter so fully in “The Use of the Kindergarten 
Gifts” pages 69-83. 

The following practical suggestions may help in the intelli- 
gent guidance of the child’s play with these blocks. 

Play with Different Dimensions 

It is recommended that only one size of oblong block, pre- 
ferably the enlarged or medium size, be used in the first directed 
or controlled play. This is important in order that difference in 
position may not be confused with difference in size. Lead the 
children by means of some playful activity to a recognition of 
the three different dimensions of the oblong block since it is 
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length, breadth and ihicJmees which give to this block its varied 
possibilities of position. 

These important features will be emphasized if the blocks are 
placed singly first on the broad faces, then on the long narrow 
faces and finally on the end faces. Eight or ten or even twelve 
blocks may be used for this play. The exact number will be de- 
termined by the degree of hand skill, by the amount of material 
available for the group and by the amount of floor space. There 
must be ample room for the spreading out of the blocks and 
for the building of high forms. 

This type of work cannot be carried on at tables where chil- 
dren are seated close together since it demands too much control 
on their part to avoid striking their neighbor’s work. It will be 
a great spur to creativity if, after spreading the blocks out on the 
different faces, it is suggested that they build a form or forms in 
which all the blocks used are placed on their broad faces, then 
forms in which all the blocks are placed on their long narrow 
faces and finally on their end faces. 

Try it, reader, and prove to yourself that this limitation of 
position presents problems which encourage thinking as greater 
freedom in the placing would not. 

The forms resulting from the above positions will also em- 
phasize the four essential characteristics previously referred to, 
namely. Length of line. Extent of surface. Enclosure of space 
and Balance. 

Simple Consteuctive Units 

With ten or twelve blocks, or more if it seems wise, in an 
orderly pile before each child, suggest that they see in how many 
different ways they can place two blocks together. This is not 
unlike a game in which adults are interested, namely, making as 
many words as possible from the letters in one long word. 
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Some are of the opinion that this play of combining only two 
blocks is altogether too limiting for young children but it is to 
be remembered that they have already had free use of many 
blocks in their experimental play and some children were found 
to be lacking either in hand skill or in ideas. This is one of the 
simplest means of helping those who need it to discover pos- 
sibilities of position which were not revealed to them in their 
free play and also to gain skill in the handling of a few blocks 
before being expected to place a larger number. Many combin- 
ations with only two blocks are possible and children will com- 
pete with each other in an effort to see who can think of the 
greatest number. 

Some of these two-block arrangements are more valuable than 
olliers for purposes of construction and have therefore been called 
constructive “units” or “elements”.* 

The six typical units, or those most commonly used and of 
which the other combinations are merely variations, are as follows: 



Fulmer, Grace. “The Use of the Kindergarten Gifts,” Appendix — ^j^nge 215. 
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1. Broad faces touching. 

2. Long narrow faces touching 
8. End faces touching 

4. Broad face touching long narrow face 

5. Broad face touching end face 

6. Long narrow face touching end face. 


Let us now take each of the constructive units in turn and 
repeat it as many times as we can with our twelve blocks. When 
you have repeated one unit six times decide for yourself whether 
or not you are able to make the last one any more easily or 
quickly than you made the first one. You will thereby prove 
one of the important laws of learning, the “law of exercise.” 

When the six of any one unit are before you will you not, like 
the children, wish to push them together or to do something with 
them? This combining of units, first units of the same kind and 
then units of different kinds, will give rise to many interesting 
forms. 

Again let me repeat that the steps here outlined are for the 
student in training and for the teacher, in order that they may 
first of all become skilled in the handling of the blocks and alert 
to the variety of objects that may be made with them. They 
will then be able to help Johnny or Mary to achieve a little more 
satisfactorily the idea each is struggling to realize. 

If the reader will now make these units by placing her blocks 
in the various positions and build according to the following di- 
rections, she will begin to appreciate their possibilities. She, too, 
will soon find herself trying first one arrangement and then 
another just to see what will happen next. Without this hand- 
ling of the material herself, the teacher can no more learn to 
create with it than can she learn to play the piano without master- 
ing the first simple exercises in music. 
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Suggestions fou Combining the Consteuctive Units 

Unit Number I — Broad faces touching: 

The enlarged oblong block is recommended 
^ for the type of work which follows, since the 

units are more easily handled and may be kept 

________ intact while being moved. 

Let us repeat this unit four times by using 
eight of our twelve blocks, adding more as they are needed. 

1. Place the four units together end to end. (Fig. 1) 



Fig. 1. 

2. Separate them; place them together so their long narrow 
faces touch and we have a form suggestive of a box, a porch, a 


platform. 



Fig. 8. 



Fig. 4. 


3. Place the four blocks noAV in 
front, on top of the remaining four 
and we have a crude wall. (Fig, 3) 

4. Immediately will come the de- 
sire to place one half on top of the 
other half and we have a higher wall 
(Fig. 4) or a chest of drawers or, to 
the prosaic mind, it may be just a 
higher pile of blocks. 

Children take keen pleasure in pil- 
ing the blocks in this manner and may 
wish to add more at this point in 
order to make their walls higher and 
longer. 

Or they may wish to combine their 
walls with the walls other children 


have made and we have the beginning of cooperative play. 
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Larger or smaller oblong blocks may be used in the same way. 

When the walls are combined, enclosures of various dimensions 
appear. Then arises the need for a roof and we find the boards 
being selected to span the open space. A door must be made in 
the wall and so the idea grows and develops until, before we 
know it, a house appears. 



Fig. 6. 


5. It may be that the wall doesn’t 
make the appeal we thought it would 
so we suggest that two blocks be 
placed in front and two be placed 
back of the remaining center blocks 
and we have a crude stile or steps. 
(Fig. 5) 

6. With the idea of steps, more 
blocks may be added and we have a 
flight of four steps (Fig. 6). These 
will now make a good approach to the 
bridge previously made with cubes 
and boards. 

(See Cubes Combined with Boards 
—Chap. VI.) 



Add more blocks and we 
have a better stile (Fig. 7) or 
a longer flight of steps with 
perhaps a door at the top. 
(Fig. 8) 

Only a few children may 
make this particular form or 
one similar to it but because it 
has features that will be util- 


Fig. 7. 


ized again and again, it is one 


that should be brought to the attention of the entire group. It 
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might be suggested that all the children make (a) steps or (b) 
steps and door or (c) doors. While a limitation has here been 

imposed by the teacher, in that all arc 
to make the same thing or any one ol* 
three things, there will be marked in- 
dividuality shown in the variety of steps 
or doors made. If the large floor blocks 
(double enlarged oblong blocks) are 
now used, variety in size will also ap- 
pear. The children, too, may wish to 
work together and larger cooperative 
schemes will develop. Play with these 
forms may continue for days and so 
long as there is evidence of growth, the 
teacher need not interfere other than to 
approve and encourage. 

Fig. a— Steps and Door. Perhaps more emphasis needs to be 

placed upon the arrangement of blocks such as that shown in the 
door or window. The attention of those who need this particu- 
lar type of exercise may for a period be concentrated upon the 
making of windows. (Fig. 9) . Some persons have thought this 




Fig. 9. Windows 


savored too much of drill, others hav'e criticized it on the grounds 
that it was directing too much attention to one feature of a house 
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rather than to the larger unit — the house itself. To a little child 
a door or a window represents the whole house. Either one is a 
complete unit to him and not a part of a larger unit. It func- 
tions in his play long before the larger house with its four walls, 
roof, windows and doors. If, however, children of more mature 
ideas can and do make the house with these details, then it would 
be poor pedagogy, indeed, to expect them to concentrate on these 
earlier and simpler forms. On the contrary, let us not, in our 
haste to reproduce details, hurry the immature child through this 
“sympolic” play stage when one interesting feature represents to 
him the entire form. 

Much interesting play centers about this little window and 
children take great pleasure in making many of them and com- 
bining them in a variety of ways. 

(A) Place them side by side and we have a grouping (Fig. 
9) such as will appear in later house forms. 

If one question, more than another, has been asked in con- 
nection with the work of the children, it has been the one re- 
garding the placing and arranging of the windows in the house. 
“How did they know where to place them?” “How large to 
make them?” etc. The answer is simple. The first houses were 
crude. Many of them had doors but no windows. The wise 
teacher realized that the important feature for emphasis in this 
stage of house making was not the details of window construc- 
tion but rather the need for plenty of light and air. She was 
happy when openings began to appear in the walls and for a time 
children were satisfied with mere holes for windows. 

Later, however, their attention was called to the windows about 
them and they discovered many interesting things with reference 
to their size, number, arrangement, location and construction. 

Out of this experience developed a more conscious use of the 
window in relation to other features of the house. 
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Fig. 10. 

step or terrace and two more for 
suggested by the children. (Fig. 10) 


(B) Returning 
now to Figure 9, 
draw the window 
at the right and 
the one at the left 
forward and you 
have a suggestion 
of a receding 
doorway. Add 
two blocks for the 
the name of the store” as was 


(C) Place one unit hack of the 
other and we have a covered bridge, 
a colonnade, a long passageway. 
(Fig. 11) 

(D) Place one unit on top of the 
other and we have a sky-scraper. 
Place as in Fig. 12 and we have less 
height and more width. 

Combine this with three other large 
units like it. Place two boards 
12" X 4" X 1" across the top and note 
the result, a building with windows on all sides. It is some- 
what suggestive of an office building. 

The mature child vdll construct such a building after a visit 
to his father’s office, without having to pass through the simple 
steps just outlined but there are others for whom a certain amount 
of directed work is necessary before it is possible to achieve any 
creative results. When the units are piled as in Fig. 12, the 
a,ttention of the children should be called to the unnecessary 



Fig. 11. 
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thickness of the floor between the first and second story. The 
simple question, “Are all of these blocks needed for the floor?” 



will lead them to remove the surplus 
material and use it for some other 
purpose. (Fig. 13) 

(E) If you will now repeat the 
first crude wall (Fig. 3) and fit into 
it a single window, you will have a 
form that will suggest many other 
possibilities. (Fig. 14) 

This simple form has a peculiar 
fascination for children since it utili- 
zes in combination two ideas with 


Fig. 12. 


which they are already familiar. 
The play of merely fitting win- 
dows into walls, first singly, then 
in twos and threes, is in itself in- 
teresting. It has an added inter- 
est, however, when employed 
later in the construction of 
houses, boats, street-cars or any 
form in which windows are 
found. 

Variations will naturally arise 
in this later construction of 
walls and windows, depending 



Fig. 13. 


upon the combination of blocks used as well as the position in 


which they are placed. (See photographs 1, p. 192; 8, p. 197; 


10, p. 198). 
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Fig. 14. Wall and Window 


(F) This window ele- 
ment may also be turned so 
that all the blocks rest on 
their long, narrow faces. 
( Fig. 15 ) . An entirely new 
series of forms will develop. 

Place them side by side; 
end to end; one on top of 
the other. By removing a 
block here and adding another there, you will discover for your- 
self forms suggesting a watering trough, a manger, a feed box, 
a window box and these, in turn, become the basic forms for 
wagons, street-cars and boats. 

All of these objects will have an 
added interest when repeated with the 
double enlarged blocks. The combina- f Z' 
tion of two, or even three sizes, in one 
form suggests even further possibilities. 

Later chapters will show ways and 
means of making these simple forms more realistic. 

^ - 

Unit Number II — 

Let us turn to the second of the original units. 
The long narrow faces of the oblong blocks are 
now touching. 

(A) Repeat this 
unit four times. 
Place them side by 
side and note the 
long wall. (Fig. 1) 



Fig.15. 


I 



7 — 

7 


7 



7 









Kig. 1. 




(B) Combine the walls and make enclosures. (Fig. 2) 
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Children will wish to make 
these enclosures of many differ- 
ent dhnensions and days will be 
spent in building high and low 
fences and walls, enclosing yards, 
fields and rooms of houses. The 
latter call for furniture and thus 

we find a new use for the blocks. 

(C) Pile the units or place two on top of the other two and 
Ave have a higher wall. (Fig. 3). This probably developed when 

children were making enclosures. If 
not, it is a position to Avhich their at- 
tention should be called. 

Remove two oblong blocks from the 
center of the top row and place across 
the top on their long narrow faces. 
(Fig. 4). 

This will be used for some time be- 
fore it will occur to a child that he may 
make two window frames with oblong 
blocks of the next smaller size and 
place them in this opening. When 
this is done he has one wall of a house 
and a mere suggestion that he make 
three more and combine them is all 
that will be necessary to stimulate re- 
newed effort. (Fig. 5) 

Place this on a foundation made of 
two boards 10" x 4" x 1". Add roof. 





Fig. 2. 


Fig. i. 
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Fig. 5 


door, steps or incline and 
we have a house, a store, 
a garage or any one of 
many other buildings. 

(D) Place the units 
flat on the table, resting 
on their broad faces, and 
surface forms such as 
walks and floors appear. 
(Fig. 6) 

These may be the first 
forms to develop and if 
so, the idea of wall will 
follow very naturally. 


The order just outlined is a logical rather than a psychological 
order. 





Fig. 6. 


Unit No. Ill — End faces touching: 

(A) Proceed as before by repeating this unit four times. 

(B) Place end to end for long, low fence and enclosures 

(Fig. 1) 

(C) Place one in 
front of the other. (Fig. 
2) . Remove the four ob- 
long blocks in the center 
and place across the top 
for a tunnel. (Fig. 3) 
Remove the four blocks 
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now on top. Place one at the right and one at the left closing 
the open ends. Place the other two inside for a bottom and we 

have a flower box or watering 
trough (Fig. 4). This form will 
appear again and again, with vari- 
ations, in the street-cars, trains, 
autos and hoots. 

(D) Place these elements with the broad faces of the oblong 
blocks resting on the table and we again have surface forms. 

It will not be necessary to deal 
so thoroughly with the three re- 
maining units since the manner of 
combining them side to side, end to 
end, one on top of the other, and 
one in front of the other, has al- 
ready been described. Many of the forms obtained by combin- 
ing the preceding units, such as the enclosures and windows, will 

appear again when the remain- 
ing elements are combined, 
particularly if the latter are 
inverted. 

Fig. 4. 

Unit Number IV, — Broad face touching long narrow face: 

This element makes a very great appeal to 
children, possibly because the various combi- 
nations result in forms that are so f amiliar — 
benches, chairs, beds, tables, counters and 
shelves. 

The element itself resembles a little bench and, when inverted, 
a table. For this reason it is often called the Bench or Table 
element. We shall see this Bench element re-appearing — in 





Fig. 3. 



Fig. 2. 
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trains, street-cars, automobiles and boats and from it Vill also 
develop the more elaborate furniture forms for the house. When 
several of the Table elements are related to each other in a variety 
of ways we have a new series of forms. 

With the addition of more and larger blocks these forms will 
naturally be more interesting. 


SUGGESTIVE ARRANGEMENTS OF THE BENCH OR TABLE ELEMENT 



2. — Long Counter. 



4. School Seats and Desks. 
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5. Chimney. 


Units Number V and VI: 

If the reader will follow the same procedure with Units V 
and VI as has been described for Units I, II, III and IV, she 
will discover for herself many interesting combinations. Some 
of the results will be very much like those obtained with the other 
elements, but this only lends interest since even in block building 
one is glad to meet old friends. 

Typical Fokms Showing Several Units in Combination 

If one will take the time to analyze each of the following 
sunple forms into its component parts she will find herself be- 
coming more skilful in the recognition of the constructive units 
which have previously been described and more alert to the vari- 
ous ways of combining them. A teacher cannot offer suggestions 
for the improvement of a child’s building unless she is able to 
diagnose that building in terms of good or poor construction. 
This ability to recognize a good or poor use of blocks is as 
essential for satisfactory block M'ork as is the ability to recognize 
correct or incorrect grammar in the use of language. 

These forms are merely examples in miniature of what may be 
done on a large scale with a greater number of blocks. 
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2. Bridge. (Units I, II.) 



a Bridge, (l^nits I, II.) 



4. Wagon (Units II, IV.) 




6. Bench. (Units I, III, IV.) 
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7. Piano. (Units I, II.) 8. Bed (Units I, II.) 
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Oblong Bix)cks Combined with Cubes 



4. Arm-Chair. 5. Pew 


DEVELOPMENT OF A STREET CAR 



Note the use of Cubes and Oblong Blocks for Seats. 



Seats Placed on Boards with Wheels Attached; Roof Added. 
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Oblong Blocks of Difitcbent Sizes in Combination 

Forms become more suggestive and therefore more interest! 
as we increase the variety of dimensions. For the child w 
lacks hand skill or who fears to attempt a large project, th< 
simple forms will be found helpful. 

Results are easily and quickly obtained. Successful achici 
ment brings with it a feeling of satisfaction and confidence a 
with a little encouragement the child will attempt to repeat t 
form. He will make two, three, and perhaps more exactly ali 
and gradually he will begin to change them in some way. . 
first he may only push them together but even this simple activi 
suggests size to him and he begins to add more material. A 
proval from the teacher, a suggestion now and then as to this 
that possibility of improvement plus ample opportunity for f 
perimentation will usually result in more creative work. 



Materials • 

1 double enlarged oblong block 
6 enlarged oblong blocks. 


1. Basic Form for Roller Coaster 



Materials • 

1 double enlarged oblong block 
8 enlarged objong bloc’ks. 


2. Bin — (Remove 2 ob. in front and make davenport). 
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Materials: 

1 double enlarged oblong 
block. 

8 enlarged oblong blocks. 
(Increase the length and 
width). 


4. Bridge with Hailing 



5. Twin Beds. 


Materials * 

2 double enlarged oblong blocks. 
10 enlarged oblong blocks. 



6. Roller Coaster Car. 

Materials- 2 double enlarged oblong blocks. 10 enlarged oblong blocks. (8 small 
oblong blocks placed between the seats as protection to passengers.) 
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Materials: 

1 double enlarged oblong block, 
10 enlarged oblong blocks. 



Materials * 

2 double enlarged oblong blocks. 
10 enlarged oblong blocks. 

4 small oblong blocks. 


8. Dresser. 
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9. Bridge — Note the Repetition of Positions of Blocks Previously Used. 


Materials : 

2 double enlarged oblong blocks. 
16 enlarged oblong blocks. 

16 small oblong blocks. 



10. Piano. (Units II, III, VI.) 


Materials: 

2 double enlarged oblong blocks. 

14. enlarged oblong blocks. 

8 small oblong blocks for keys. 

Note; 4 enlarged oblong blocks are placed 
from front to back on toj) of the double 
enlarged oblong block. 
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1 1 . Fireplace — Shelves — Seats. 
Materials: 

4 double enlarged oblong blocks. 
20 enlarged oblong blocks. 

20 small oblong blocks. 



Oblong Blocks of Diffeeent Sizes Combined with Boabds 
OF Vabious Dimensions 

The use of boards with the blocks as a means of making objects 
more realistic has already been foreshadowed in the combination 
of boards with cubes and in the discussion of the forms develop- 
ing from the various combinations of units. Like the child you 
have had the experience of manipulating certain blocks. Every 
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new arrangement suggested an idea and those ideas should now 
determine you in the seleetion of the materials necessary \o per- 
fect them. 

You found that by combining two oblong blocks in a certain 
way a unit resulted. This miit, in turn, was combined with other 
units and gave rise to a form which suggested some familiar ob- 
ject because of some one or more features characteristic of that 
object. It ought not to be necessary now for one to have to take 
a board and combine it with the blocks in order to see what the 
result will be. On the contrary, the idea should be so well defined 
that the procedure will be reversed. 

Instead of arranging the blocks in a certain way and saying 
to yourself that it looks like this or that, you should now be able 
to consciously define your problem and find a way to solve it. 

Instead of placing several oblong blocks on end with their long 
narrow faces touching and calling the resulting form a wall, 
you will begin with the idea of wall and arrange the blocks ac- 
cordingly. For example, let us suppose that an interest in a 
garden, a playground or a ball park becomes a motive for the 
making of an enclosure. What will be necessary to complete 
the idea? There must be an entrance, a place where one may buy 
his ticket and there should be seats. We, by chance, happened 
upon a form that suggested “ticket window.” ( See Fig. 7, p. 90) . 
Can you not utilize that idea now, changing the form to make 
it more nearly resemble the ticket window you have seen? 

Benches and steps have been made. Can you use either of those 
suggestions now for the grand stand? To make solid steps will 
perhaps require too much material. How can you hold to the idea 
of steps for your grand stand, since one seat is higher than the 
other, and yet economize on material? Let us see. 

Place two enlarged oblong blocks on their broad faces eight 
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inches apart. Across them place a board 12" x 4" x 1". Back of 
each of these oblong blocks place four more, one on top of the 
other. Place another board across these. Place six oblong blocks 
back of each pile of four and across them a board. Does this 
not look like the seats in a playground or in a ball-field? Can 
you make them larger? This suggestion might lead to the use of 
the double enlarged blocks and the longer boards, 24" x 4" x 1". 
(See photograph 4, p. 101). Do we need some protection from 
rain or sun? With the question, “How can this be provided?” a 
new problem arises. Long boards may be used for the construc- 
tion of a roof or an awning of some kind may be erected. This 
gives rise to another type of manual activity, since awnings can be 
better made with paper or cloth. Blocks have their limitations 
and let us not try to have them express something which can be 
better expressed by means of some other material. 

At another time the problem may be the making of a house. 
What are the essential features to be kept in mind? Houses 
must have foundations, walls, roof, windows, doors, steps and 
chimney. In arranging the cubes you will recall that we made 
enclosures of different dimensions and found that boards 
8"x4"xl" or 10"x4"xl" would fit across the top. (See Figs. 9, 10, 
11, p. 67). Can you not make similar enclosures now as 
foundations and build the walls upon them? You will need a 
door and some windows. You have learned how to make both. 
Can jmu not place them in the wall? You will need a roof. What 
boards will span the space? How are you going to get into your 
house? Have you not learned how to make steps? (Fig. 6, p. 
74) . When they are added you will have a house complete with 
the exception of a chimney (and you know how to make that) and 
pointed roof. What blocks will you choose for a pointed (gable) 
roof? 
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This will lead to some experimentation with the triangular 
blocks and, if problems are encountered, a directed lesson may he 
given as a means of leading to further discoveries of the uses and 
possibilities of this new block. 

Before leaving this discussion of oblong blocks and boards may 
it be suggested that the reader refer to the forms in preceding 
chapters and find out for herself how she can improve upon each 
one by the use of larger blocks and by the addition of certain 
boards. 

Benches large enough for the child himself to sit on, furniture 
for the doll, counters, shelves and bridges may all be made more 
realistic and therefore will become more interesting. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Childuen^s Cbeative Buii<dixg 

Toniniy has an auto with a driver on the seat; 
Jimmy has an engine with every thing complete; 
Patty has a play-house with tiny doors and locks; 
But I can build the things I wish, for I have 
Brand New Blocks! 

— Dorothy M. Pierce 



1. A Simple Enclosure. 
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2. Toy animals suggested Fields, Stalls and Barns. (Note the number of “typical 
units” to be found in this simple farm play.) 



3. In these simple enclosures of space, showing stalls and sheds, lies the germ of later 

bam construction. 
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4. An Office Buildinji: Showing: the AVindow Element 


FI RNITI RE FOR THE DOLL. 



1 
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3 . 
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FURNITURE LARGE ENOUGH FOR A CHILD 



1. We Make Our Own Stage and Scenery. I'his idea has been developed in n variety 
of ways. A stage of unusual ])roj)ortioris and of excellent construction had window 
boxes tilled with flowers (also made by the children) across the front for decoration. 



2 Ready for Our IMay. 
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3. Piano Sto\ e 

(Lack of sufficient material necessitated the use of square prisms. This is a jrood 
example of results when blocks are not accurately cut ) 
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8. losing the Soft Pedal. 
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10. It Is a Serious Moment 'When One’s Tietiire Is About to be Taken 
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I. Note the improvement in the construction of the table and the use of the window 
rlcment for decor.it ion 

Boards 24"x4"xl" are used witli the double enlaiped oblonir blocks. Knlarjred 
oblong blocks for decor.ition. 



12. More Children Than Cluiirs 
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14. Booths of Tlicir Own Construction for Their May Day Exhiliit 


FORMS SHOWING INTEREST IN DETAILS OF CONSTRCCTION 



1. Circus Scats. 
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4*. A Freighter. 



CHAPTER IX 


Directed Use of Triangular Bixicks 

Children will play with oblong blocks and boards for some 
time before they feel the need for a different kind of block. Many 
teachers are adverse to using the triangular blocks on the grounds 
that they are difficult to handle and therefore are conducive to 
nerve strain. This may have been true when the play was limited 
to the triangular blocks of the small Froebelian Fifth Gift, but 
this criticism has been met by the introduction of the enlarged and 
double enlarged triangular blocks. 

A house is more complete with its gabled roof ; a bridge needs 
an incline for its approach; a barn, a garage and the oiling rack 
at the filling station need a ramp. What block, other than the 
triangular, will function in these places? 

If the child has needs such as these for this type of block and if 
sufficient muscular control has been developed in the preceding 
plays, there need be no fear of nervousness. 

Some of the photographs showing the use of triangular blocks 
are of buildings constructed before the double enlarged blocks 
were added to the block equipment. (See photographs 6, p. 163; 
12, p. 169; 14, p. 170). 

You will note the great number of enlarged or medium sized 
blocks that were necessary in order to complete many of the roofs. 
The repetition of fitting them together made a great appeal but 
the problem of keeping a group of eight or ten children supplied 
with enough material to satisfy their needs was a perplexing one. 


Ill 
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Diuected Use oe Triaxgulaii lii,ocKS 

Children will play with oblong? blocks and boards i‘or some 
time before they feel the need for a different kind of block. Many 
teachers are adverse to using the triangular blocks on the grouruls 
that they are difficult to handle and therefore are eonducive to 
nerve strain. This may have been true when the play was limited 
to the ti’iangular hloeks of the small Eroebelian Fifth Gift, hut 
this eritieism has been met by the introduction of the enlarged and 
double enlarged triangular blocks. 

A house is more eomplete with its gabled roof; a bridge needs 
an incline for its approach; a barn, a garage and the oiling rack 
at the filling station need a ramj). AVhat hloek. other than the 
Iriangular. will funetion in these places;' 

If the ehild has Tieeds sueh as these for this type of bloek and if 
sufficient museular control has been developed in the preceding 
plays, there need be no fear of nervousness. 

Some of the ])hotographs showing the use of triangular blocks 
are of buildings constructed before the double enlarged blocks 
were added to the bloek equipment. (See photographs (i. j). 

12, ]). 1()1); If, p. 170). 

You will note the great number of enlarged or medium sized 
blocks that were necessary in order to eomplete many of tlu* roofs. 
The repetition of fitting them together made a great appeal but 
the ])roblem of keeping a group of eight or ten children supplied 
with enough material to .satisfy their needs was a perplexing one. 


in 
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Also, the time involved not only in the building of the form but 
in taking it down afterward and replacing the material in cup- 
boards and boxes was a matter of great concern to the teachers. 

Both time and material have been saved by the introduction 
of the double enlarged triangular blocks. These include, (a) 
Halves and quarters of 4" cubes and (b) Halves of square prisms 
8" X 4" X 4". 

Since the former are of the same relative proportion as the 
triangular blocks of both the enlarged and small Fifth Gifts, the 
several sizes may be used together without waste. 

The halves of the square prism 8" x 4" x 4" fit better with the 
double enlarged oblong blocks and make possible a greater 
variety of slanting surfaces. With these larger triangular blocks, 
houses are roofed in half the time and with half the labor involved 
By the time children are ready to use triangular blocks their ideas 
will be fairly clear and they will need little or no direction from 
the teacher. There may be some, however, who will fail to make 
the best use of them until their attention has been called to certain 
possibilities. This will, of course, be done in a playful way and, 
whether or not the child realizes it, he will be gaining a familiarity 
with principles which will be utilized in later construction. 

The teacher should know the typical combinations most valu- 
able for building purposes. The following arc those most com- 
monl}’^ used: 

1. Double Enlarged Triangular Blocks (halves of 4" cubes) 
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BLOCK BUILDING 




Materials : 

12 double enlarged oblong blocks. 
6 double enlarged half cubes. 

6 small oblong blocks. 

(This may be used as an ap- 
proach to a bridge). 
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9. The principle employed in the construction of a silo, tower, lighthouse. 



10. One way to build a chimney. 


V enlarged half-cubes. 

O double enlarged quarter cube. 
X double enlarged half cubes. 


(A double enlarged half pillar is used for the chimney. Small oblong blocks 
are arranged to suggest the opening. Chimney may be made with small plinths 
and oblong blocks to represent bricks). 


2. Double Enlarged Triangular Blocks (quarters of 4" cubes) 
The same principles, discovered in the use of the larger trian- 
gular block (half of 4" cube) will apply in the work with the 
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smaller size. The child will soon realize that he will have to use 
twice, as many of these blocks to get the same results. Uncon- 
sciously he is having play experiences with fractions. He will 
find, too, that one of the quarter cubes will just fit on the 4" cube 
and also on two of the enlarged oblong blocks (4" x 2" x 1") when 
the latter are placed on their broad faces with their long narrow 
faces touching. 

3. Enlarged Triangular Blocks (halves and quarters of 2" 
cubes) 

The 2" quarter cube is not essential, particularly with younger 
children. The 2" half cube is very good for roofs on individual 
houses made with the enlarged oblong blocks but many prefer 
to use the 4" quarter cube instead for this purpose. 

It is sometimes necessary, for the sake of better proportions, to 
combine the 2" half cube with the 4" quarter cube. For example, 
note the placing of the chimney in Fig. 10, p. 115. 

4. Double Enlarged Triangular Blocks (halves of square 
prisms 8" x 4" x 4") . 

This block has met with great approval. The children seem 
to prefer it to the half cubes. It is very easily handled and be- 
cause of its size fewer are needed for a roof or for an approach 
to a bridge. The low sloping roof of the bungalow; the high, 
sharp slope of the English and Dutch colonial architecture and 
the more gradual incline for the bridge are now made possible. 

Since this block has been on the market only a very short time, 
there has been little opportunity for children to experiment with 
it. The work shown in the photographs is that of teachers in the 
summer session of the Cleveland School of Education. 

Following are some of the typical positions to be emphasized: 
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Suggestions for Pkesenting Triangular Blocks to CIiildren 

Eight of the 4" half cubes may be placed in the pans which have 
previously been recommended, and the children given an oppor- 
tunity to combine them in as many different ways as they can. 
The teacher, knowing the combinations that are most valuable for 
coiistructive purposes, will call the attention of the group to the 
Avork of any one child that approximates the. standards. That 
each one may have the experience of discoveries made by others, 
it might be Avell to have all the children, or at least those who need 
this type of directed work, repeat what the others have done. 
This must not be interpreted as meaning that all the various 
combinations are to be worked out in quick succession and no 
opportunity given for play with each one. This would savor too 
much of drill and would be analogous to the old fashioned at- 
tempt to learn the multiplication table isolated from the problems 
or situations in which it would be found. 

It is not likely that any two persons Avould proceed in just the 
same manner but the following may suggest possible procedures. 
One child may call his triangular block a chicken coop; another 
may say that it resembles a tent; another, that it looks like the 
roof of a house. Any one of these ideas has possibilities for 
development. 

A. The teacher might encourage all to make chicken coops. 
In their eagerness to make larger and still larger coops they 
Avould unconsciously combine the triangular blocks as they will 
later be combined in the construction of a roof for a house, 
the hood of an automobile, the bow of a boat, etc. 

This play with chicken coops might lead to the construction of 
other farm buildings, and to the use of other types of manual 
activity such as drawing, cutting and cardboard construction. 
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B. Again, let us suppose that the idea of tent meets with ap- 
proval. This might suggest a play about soldiers or boy seouts. 
The tents will be arranged in an orderly fashion; larger and 
still larger tents will be made. This, together with all the other 
activities connected with play about tents will hold the interest of 
the children for several days. 

C. The idea of roof would naturally lead to the making of 
houses, by first placing a triangular block on a cube and then 
gradually combining these smaller units until larger ones are ob- 
tained. . Or, the houses previously made by combining walls and 
windoAvs may now be repeated and the triangular blocks added 
to make the roof. 

D. Still another child, placing his block in a different posi- 
tion may discover that it makes a good slide or it may be that a 
plaj'ground experience would give rise to the desire to make a 
slide and the triangular block, as appropriate material for the 
expression of the idea, would accordingly be selected. 

In the first instance the idea develops from the arrangement 
of the blocks and in the second, the arrangement is in response 
to the idea. 

Slides of various heights and Avidths Avill develop; slides Avith 
the addition of steps to reach the top ; slides placed against walls 
made of blocks; slides connected with long rvm-Avays, bridges 
and tunnels until Ave haA'^e a real roller-coaster Avith all the hazards 
involved. 

Whether or not the child knows it, he is learning to master 
this new block and is becoming familiar with a principle that Avill 
again be utilized in the roof of his house, in the approach to his 
bridge, his barn and garage. 
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E. If the form previously made with oblong blocks artd called 
a box or trough is now repeated and the triangular blocks placed 
on their triangular faces at either end, we have the suggestion of 
a row boat. An impetus is now given to the reproduction of all 
experiences connected with the water. 



Launches, freighters, house-boats, steamers follow one after 
the other. These, in turn, call for piers, docks, lighthouses and 
bridges and whether we will it or not, we find ourselves correlat- 
ing this work in construction with language, art, music, games, 
safety, hygiene and even science. 

The “leading on” possibilities are endless and it is hoped that 
the reader will be interested in developing some of these ideas 
with her children. 



CHAPTER X 


Childken’s Creative Building — Showing the Use of 
Triangular Blocks 



1. A Barn. 


Santa Claus brought me my horses And I was the farmer who owned them — 

With coats all shiny and sleek I built them a bnrn on the floor 

I^ft them right under my stocking With windows and stalls and a haymow — 

While sister and 1 were asleep! And a wider-than-usual front door! 

D. P. 
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2. Fanner’s House and Bam — Children were more interested in the construction of 
the roof than in the window element. They preferred to use toy people and 
toy animals furnished by the teacher. 



8. Later the house with windows developed. 

Clay people were added and clay animals were made for the pasture. 
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FLORIST 
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4. Greenhouse and Florist Shop. 
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5. A Roller Coaster 

This was built before the double enlarged blocks were added to the block equipment. 
Much time and labor would have been saved had larger blocks been used although the 
repetition in the placing of the two-inch blocks afforded great satisfaction at the time. 

The larger floor blocks not only save time and labor but lend themselves more readily 
to play-activities. 
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Dieected Use of Oblong Blocks, Pi.inths and Pilia.us 

We have used up to this time cubes, boards, oblong and 
triangular blocks of various dimensions. We found the forms 
made with oblong blocks of different sizes a great improvement 
upon the crude forms made with the cubes, but there were times 
when even the oblong blocks were too long or too wide. We have 
wished for blocks that were half as long or half as wide, in order 
to make our buildings in better proportion. The pillars and 
plinths (double enlarged, enlarged and small) will meet this need. 

Because of the unlimited possibilities for number problems, 
many of the uses here illustrated will appeal to the older child 
hence the value of these blocks in the first and second grades. 
The interest shown by teachers in the solution of rather com- 
plicated problems in construction has confirmed the writer in the 
belief that these blocks may also be used to advantage in connec- 
tion with the history, geography, art and manual training in even 
higher grades. 

It was suggested in an earlier chapter that pillars and plinths 
be reserved for a later use. We are assuming that the play with 
the other blocks has prepared the child for this added material 
which the wise teacher will place on the cupboard shelves as soon 
as she sees the need for it arising or whenever she feels that the 
suggestion that it might be used will help the child over some 
difficulty. Detailed directions for the use of these blocks such as 
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were given for the constructive elements with the oblong blocks 
will not be necessary at this point. 

It is enough to suggest that the reader combine one oblong 
block and one plinth in as many different ways as she can.* The 
combinations most valuable for constructive purposes are as 
follows: 


1. The broad face of the oblong block touching the souare face of the jilinth. 

2. The broad face of the oblong block touching the oblong face of the plinth. 

3. The long narrow face of the oblong block touching the oblong face of the plinth. 

4. The end of the oblong block touching the oblong face of the plinth. 



If the teacher for her own development will take each one of 
these elements, repeat it as many times as she has blocks and then 
combine them in as many ways as possible she will begin to 
appreciate the added possibilities and will realize how much 
better prepared she is to note wherein forms may be improved 
and thereby help the child to judge his own results more 
intelligently. 


Fulmer, Grace, “The Use of the Kindergarten Gifts,” page 105 and pages 218-220. 
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Plinths Add Details to Foems 


With the addition of the plinth one may make walls resembling 
those made of brick and stone; vary the height of the windows; 
add decorative features to porch railings and more pleasing de- 
tails to furniture forms. 


The following illustrations will show some of the typical uses: 

Possibilities : 

ii. Increase the length and height. 

b. Add the steps or slide previously made. 

c. Insert door and windows. 

d. Make four walls, 
c Place on a foundation, 
f Add hoards for flat roof. 

g. Add triangular blocks for gable roof. 

h. Add porch and chimney. 

i. Make house two or more stories high. 

Brick Wall. J. Use this arrangement for a fireplace, and for 

chimney for large houses. 



Wall. (Blocks on long, narrow faces) 




Materials : f V a r y t h e 

5 enlarged oblong blocks (it 

4 enlarged plinths. J foundations 

1 enlarged pillar | 8"xl0"; 

8 small oblong blocks. 10"xl2"; 

or [l2"xl2". 

Double enlarged blocks for wall. 
Enlarged blocks for windows. 


Section of Wall — Showing how window may 
be fitted in. 
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Windows — Showing how different heights are made possible by the addition 
of the plinth. Many number problems arise here. 



A Porch Railing. 
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Book Shehes. 


Materials: 

16 oblong blocks (any size). 

9 plinths (same relative size). 
Possibilities : 

a. Make seveml sections and combine. 

b. Change height and width of shelves. 

c. Add fire place between sections. 

d. Add scats. 
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Typicai; Combinatioxs of Plinths and Phxaus 



PEOBLEMS USING OBLONG BLOCKS, PLINTHS AND PILLAUS 

The children may be asked to select from their pan or box a 
given number of certain types of blocks and to make a form desig- 
nated by the teacher. For example, “With six plinths and three 
oblong blocks you may make three chairs.” This will test their 
knowledge of both number and form. The following are ex- 
amples of some of the more advanced problems. These may also 
be given in terms of inches to children who are working with this 
unit of measure. 
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CHAIRS FOR THE THREE BEARS 


1. Baby Bear’s Chair. 

4 small oblong blocks. 
2 small plinths. 

1 small pillar. 



1 . 


2. Mother Bear’s Chair. 

4 enlarged oblong blocks. 
2 enlarged plinths. 

1 enlarged pillar. 



3. Father Bear’s Chair. 

4 double enlarged oblong blocks. 
2 double enlarged plinths. 

1 double enlarged pillar. 



3 . 
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BEDS FOR THE THREE BEARS 


1. Baby Benr*s Bed. 

(> small oblong blocks. 
3 small plinths. 

2 small pillars. 



2. Mother Bear’s Bed 

(i enlarged oblong blocks. 
3 enlarged plinths. 

2 enlarged pillars. 




3. Father Bear’s Bed. Note. 

() double enlarged oblong blocks. Three plinths are in a 

3 double enlarged plinths. row from right to left 

2 double enlarged pillars. Three oblong blocks 

are placed on top — 
from front to back — 
on their broad faces. 
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CHAIRS OF DIFFERENT DIMENSIONS 


1. Arm-cliair. 

!• double enlarged oblong blocks. 
2 double enlarged ])linllis. 

1 double enlarged ])illar. 



2. Iknch with Anns. 

5 double enlarged oblong blocks. 
4- double enlarged plinths. 

1 double enlarged pillar. 



3. Longer Bench with Arms. 

8 double enlarged oblong blocks. 
2 double enlarged plinths. 

2 double enlarged pillars. 



a 
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I-. Grocery Store. 


Tiiiiniy and I built the ^jcnieery 'rim wore n l(U):r eroccr's apron 

Witli counters ail straight in a row. And weighed butler jind sugar and tea- - 

Tliere were shel\es wa> up to tlie ceiling And mother came in with her basket 
And bins for ])otatoes b(‘l()^^ ! 'I'o buv <*ooku‘s and aj)j)l(‘S from me’ 

D. 1*. 






6. A Reproduction of Tlieir Own School Buildinp — Win Brett School Note the placuifj; 
of the oblong blocks to represent a brick ^^all — also the use of the \Mndo\\ element. 



CHILDREN’S CREATIVE BUILDING 


lyy 

Formff Showing Ihc Use of Oblong Blochs, Plinths, Pillars and 

Boards 



2. “Periotr’ Furniture. 
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8. Post Office. 


A kinderp^arten table 40" long x 18" wide x 21" high was used as the foundation. 
Note that the table legs are obscured by the double enlarged blocks and the top of the 
table becomes the shelf inside. The words “Stamps” “Packages” “Letters” indicate the 
purpose of the various windows. The mail box, the postman’s bag and cap, letters and 
\alentines are in evidence. 


A Unit of Work 

The building of the post office is a fairly good illustration of 
the way in which several activities may be correlated in the de- 
velopment of one, showing a “unit of work.” 

The Situation — The children in a certain kindergarten were 
preparing for Valentine’s Day and, in the course of their discus- 
sion, the question was raised as to the delivery of the valentines. 
This naturally led to a conversation in which the postman was the 
central figure. The children were asked to think about him and 
to be ready on the following day to tell more about him. When 
the time arrived every child had some contribution to make. 

Language — Every one had seen a postman. He wore a gray 
suit — wore a gray cap — carried a bag — rang people’s doorbells — 
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put letters in the mail box on the porch — unlocked big boxes and 
took mail out — sometimes carried mail in a basket or box on a 
sled — didn’t wear an overcoat either — was out in all kinds of 
weather — had to walk a long way — never stopped to visit along 
the waj'^ — came to the house once a daj" — came to some houses 
twice a day — went to father’s office four times a day — was very 
careful and never allowed any one else to carry the mail — ^knew 
just w'here to leave every letter and paper and package — some- 
times he carried a whistle — sometimes mother had to write her 
name in a book when he delivered a letter — once mother had to 
give the postman two cents because the lady who sent the letter 
put only one stamp on it and the letter Avas so heavy the postman 
had to put another stamp on it — some stamps were red, some blue, 
some other colors — the postman had to go to the j)ost office to get 
all the letters so the people could stay at home and get their mail 
Avithout having to go to the postoffice. 

Objectives in the Mind of the Teacher — This and much more 
came from the children. The teacher’s comments AA^ere in the 
nature of emphasis of the points AA'hich she Avished everj’^ child to 
get in order to appreciate the Avork of this important public ser- 
A'^ant. She stressed his great responsibility ; his honesty ; his care 
and accuracy; his devotion to duty; his long hours; his physical 
endurance; the source of his compensation; the need for stamps; 
the need for accuracy in directing the enA^elope, et cetera. 

Excursion — An excursion Avas made to the post office and atten- 
tion called to the essential features of its construction; the several 
Avindows AA'here persons called for mail or purchased stamps; the 
individual letter or lock boxes; the slots for letters and larger 
openings for packages; the long tables or counters Avhere one 
might write; the mail boxes on the street corners as AA’ell as the 
mail Avagons. 
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The children then decided they could build a postoffice. (See 
photograph) 

Planning — They discussed the materials most appropriate for 
its construction (blocks being the final choice)' — the best place in 
the room to build it — how large they could afford to make it — 
what blocks would be best to use — ^how many and which children 
should be selected to work on it — some of the things they would 
have to think of to make it look like a real post office — some things 
other children might make while the building was going on. 

Manual Activities (cutting, pasting, folding, cardboard con- 
struction, crayoning, sewing) — Suggestions for mail bags, post- 
man’s cap, envelopes, stamps, boxes to hold presents, valentines 
and pictures came in quick suggestion. 

Arithmetic — Quantitative thinking was stressed in calculating 
the mmiber of blocks needed; the difference in size and shape of 
the various windows and openings for letters and packages; the 
number of lock boxes in each row; the number of rows; discrimi- 
nation as to large and small packages ; high and low openings. 

Similar points were emphasized in connection with the making 
of the other things for the postoffice. 

Pictures, Verses, Songs — A picture of a postman delivering a 
letter stimulated the telling of original stories. Short verses and 
songs about the postman were learned. 

Safety — Safety from different points of view was stressed — 

a. Care in the construction of the building, so no child would 
be hurt by falling blocks. 

b. Strength of the building. 

c. Protection of the mail in that postman never left mail on 
the porch. Boxes must be provided. 
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(1. Sufficient postage to insure delivery of mail. 

Social Science — Through a discussion of the transportation of 
lail by train, boat and airplane, a faint notion of distance was 
wakened and the children began to feel an interest in places far 
amoved from their own immediate environment. Much inter- 
sting conversation regarding customs in other lands followed. 
When the work was completed a postman was chosen to pass 
le mail through the window to those who called at the office. 

Games — Children would ask for letters for themselves, giving 
leir name, street and number (this being among the objectives in 
K* kindergarten curriculum) or would get the mail for a neigh- 
Dr or friend. 

The following Postman game* made a great appeal. One 
lild, with cap and bag for postman, delivers three letters to /vnv 
iree children in the ring. When he blows his whistle, all put 
inds behind them. Ask a child to name one who received a 
tter. To name two and finally all three. This is a good mem- 
y test. As children gain in proficiency increase the number of 
tters distributed. 

Knowledge — Through this play experience the children gained 
>t only valuable information regarding the postman and his 
ities but obtained other useful information in connection with 
)rrelated subject matter already referred to. 

Personal and Social Habits — Habits of accuracy, persever- 
ice, responsibility, dependability, cooperation and service were 
ressed. Interest was created in those habits and qualities which 
erit trust and confidence. 

See the Kindergarten and First Grade Magazine — Feb., 1922 — Adele Hall, Denver, 
Jorado. 
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Emotional Attitude — ^Last and most important of all was the 
attitude of respect, appreciation and gratitude created not only 
toward the postman but toward all who serve public needs. At 
this age it will find expression in a mere thank-you but if the 
feeling is kept alive in the hearts of the youths who pass through 
our schools may there not be a revival of the recognition of “the 
dignity of labor”? 



CHAPTER XIII 


The Aech 

Arches of two sizes, double enlarged and enlarged, have re- 
cently been added to the block equipment. In combination with 
the oblong blocks and pillars of corresponding sizes they lend 
themselves to pleasing and stable forms. Children are fascinated 
with them. 


Directed Use of the Arch 



Fig. 1. An Arcade. 
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Fig. 2. Tunnel. 



Materials 

a enlarged arches. 

9 enlarged oblong blocks. 



Fig. 4. 


Materials 

6 enlarged arches. 

9 enlarged oblong blocks. 

2 enlarged plinths. 

2 double enlarged half-pillars. 
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Fig. 5. (Same blocks as in Fig. 4.) 



Fig. 6. 


Materials 

5 double enlarged half-pillars. 
9 enlarged oblong blocks. 

2 enlarged plinths. 

6 enlarged arches. 



Materials 

8 enlarged oblong blocks. 
2 double enlarged half- 
pillars. 

4 enlarged arches. 

1 double enlarged arch. 


Fig. 7. 
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Materials 8 enlarged oblong blocks. 4* enlarged arches. 

4 double enlarged half- 1 double enlarged arch. 

pillars. 4 small ohlong blocks. 

4 enlarged plinths. 4 small pillars. 



Fig. 9. Portholes Fig. 10. Bath-tub 


Children’s Creative Building — Showing Use of Arches 



1. Arch Combined With Cubes. 2. l^illars Were Quickly Substituted 

for the Cubes 
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3. A Definite Plan in Mind. 



4. As the Building Grows More Help Is Needed. 
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8. The Bridge Completed. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Directed Forms Showing the Use of Various Types and 
Sizes of Blocks (for Training Students) 

With the exception of the enlarged and double enlarged half 
pillars, double enlarged pillars and perforated boards, use of all 
the blocks recommended in the list of minimum equipment for 
both kindergarten and first grade has been shown. The enlarged 
half pillar is equal to two of the small oblong blocks with their 
broad faces touching and the double enlarged half pillar is equal 
to two of the enlarged oblong blocks with their broad faces touch- 
ing. Therefore, wherever two oblong blocks in this position will 
function, the half pillar will be found valuable in that fewer 
blocks will be used and stability of the form increased. 

The perforated boards may be used for roofs on houses but 
are intended primarily for wagons, street-cars and trains. The 
child will find a way to fasten the dowel rods and discs (axles and 
wheels) to the board. The simplest way is to insert a heavy cord 
through the perforations of the board and tie around the axle. A 
thin wire may be run through the small perforation in the end of 
the dowel rod to keep the wheel from slipping off. 


Materials 

1 board 12"x4"xl''. 

4 enlarpced oblong blocks. 

1 enlarged pillar. 

15 small oblong blocks. 

3 small plinths. 

Discs for wheels may be added. 


Note: Double enlarged and enlarged blocks may be substituted for the enlarged and 
small blocks. Two Iwards 24" x 4" x 1" will then have to be used for the floor. 



Roller-Coaster. 
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Materials : 

6 double enlarged oblong blocks. 

2 boards 12" x 4" x 1". 

3 double enlarged half pillars. 


2. Anil-chair. 



Materials : 

5 double enlarged oblong blocks. 

2 boards 12" x 4" x 1". 

4 double enlarged half-pillars. 

3 enlarged oblong blocks. 

2 enlarged pillars. 

2 enlarged plinths. 

8 small oblong blocks for keys. 

4 small pillars. 

6 small plinths. 

Piano bench: 

1 enlarged oblong block. 

2 enlarged plinths. 


3. Piano. 
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A COTTAGE 

Note. The detailed plan of this little cottage will show the utilization of many of 
tlie elements previously illustrated. 
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Front Wall. 

7 enlarged oblong blocks. 
4 small oblong blocks. 
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Porch. 

3 enlarged oblong blocks. 
5 small oblong blocks. 

1 small plinth. 



Supports for roof over step. 

1 small plinth, 
o 1 small oblong block, 
o 1 small oblong block. 

X 1 enlarged pillar. 

V 2 small plinths. 


Chimney. 

3 enlarged oblong blocks. 
1 enlarged plinth. 
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A SECOND TYPE OF HOUSE 

From this and the cottage preceding have developed the houses appearing in later 

photographs. 



Materials 

6 boards 12" x 4" x 1". 

4 double enlarged ob- 
long blocks. 

8 double enlarged pil- 
lars. 

2 double enlarged half 
pillars. 

5 double enlarged half 
cubes. 

3 double enlarged quar- 
ter cubes. 

o3 enlarged half cubes. 
(2" cube) 

6 enlarged plintiis. 

4 enlarged pillars. 

12 enlarged oblong 

blocks. 

6 small oblong blocks. 


Materials : 

2 boards 12" x 4" x 1". 

5 double enlarged quarter cubes. 

6 enlarged pillars. 

6 enlarged half pillars or 10 small 
oblong blocks. 

2 small oblong blocks for step. 

4 small plinths. 



Front Porch. 
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Rear Porch. 



Materials : 

2 enlarged oblong blocks. 
5 small oblong blocks. 

1 small plinth. 



Materials 

1 board 12''x4''xl". 

2 enlarged oblong 
blocks. 

6 enlarged pillars. 

2 enlarged half cubes 
8 enlarged quarter 
cubes. 

4 small oblong blocks. 


Materials 

0 double enlarged oblong blocks. 
2 double enlarged half cubes 
4 double enlarged quarter cubes. 
() double enlarged pillars. 

1(1 enlarged pillars. 

6 enlarged half pillars. 

9 small pillars. 

Cloth or paper for canopy. 

Launch. 

(The launch is based upon the row-lmt. Six double enlarged oblong blocks instead 
of board 12" x 4" x 1" are used for the bottom of the launch. Double enlarged are 
also substituted for the enlarged oblong blocks used in the row-boat. X is a double 
enlarged oblong block to give height to the forward part of the boat. Remove ranopjf 
and blocks sapportiriif if. Add windows to make cabin. Use two hoards 24"xl'"xl" 
for roof ox^er both cabin and deck.) 




Materials 

1 board 12"x4"x 1". 

1 board 8"x4"xVj" (not in 
list). 

fi enlarged oblong blocks. 

2 enlarged plinths. 

4 small pillars. 

11 small oblong blocks (6 for 
seats). 

4 discs (8" in diameter). 

2 dowel rods ((>" long). 

6 enlarged quarter cubes. 

Add lights, fenders and bum- 
pers. 


Limousine. 
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Tl 



Bridge. 


(Showing typical use of double enlarged arches, half ])illars, and triangular blocks; 
l>oards 12" x 4" x 1"; enlarged oblong blocks and plinths; small pillars, plinths and 
triangular blocks). 



CIIAPTKR X\ 


CiriJ.DKKX’s CltKATIVK SlIOWlXG TIIK L"SK OF 

'N'akiovs TvrKs of Ufocks 



1. A Moving Picture 'I heat re. 

Note the Ralcony, Orchestra Seats and Screen. 



2. Street-car 
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4 Truck, Hus nnd Ford Car 
(Ribbon bolts used tor wheels.) 
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5. A Living Room. 


The teacher reports this living room project as one of the most worthwhile projects 
ever carried on in her kindergarten. It extended over a period of approximately three 
weeks and was finally converted into a toy shop. 

It began in this way: Four boys had built a large table in the center of the room, 
which had to be taken down later in the morning in order to make room for other 
activities. The next day they started to rebuild it. The teacher reminded them of the 
previous day’s experience and suggested that they find a place where it could remain 
for a longer time. They decided to build it in a comer of the room. When com- 
pleted, other furniture was suggested — four chairs for the table, a cupboard for 
dishes, a piano and piano bench which were used over and over again in con- 
nection with their tone work. They also built a wall around it with two door- 
ways high enough for the tallest child to enter without stooping. Other children made 
and decorated long paper runners for the table, piano and cupboard; rugs for the 
floor; clay dishes for the cupboard; lamps for the table and cupboard and finally a 
floor lamp for the piano. 

Each day the teacher gathered the entire group about the work to discuss it, to note 
the progress made and to offer suggestions for further work on the following day. 

Many significant problems were involved, such as building the different pieces of fur- 
niture of proportionate size; making each strong enough to serve its purpose; seeing 
that the legs of the table were of equal thickness and height; finding n way to support 
the table top; building the floor lamp high enough so the light would fall on the piano 
keys; making the piano keys of equal width (strips of black paper were cut and 
pasted on a long strip of white paper for these) ; measuring for the table and piano 
scarfs; cutting them to fit; seeing to it that the decorations w’ere balanced; selecting 
suitable size, color and decorations for the rugs; planning lamp shades that would fit 
the lamps, et cetera. 

Many problems involving number arose in connection with the building of the forms 
— such as the number of shelves for the cupboard, the number of dishes, etc. It 
afforded a motive for much interesting and spontaneous conversation. 




Barn. (Double enlarged, enlarged and small blocks used). 




Discs for wheels were not a part of the block e(]iii])Tnent when this autoniobile 
was huilt Children cut oil-cloth for the top — tan-hoard foi lenders. 



l>ont and Rear Vle^^s of Automobile Retore Fenders Were Improved. 




A Doiilile Deck Bn«; I.nrcre spools were used for wheels instead of discs wliicli 
ha\e only recently liecn added to the block eijuipincnt 
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rt‘|>nKliict loii ot sc Imo! '1 lu* cmitncmI blocks arc* the (juarters ot the 

I^uiclecl C’vlinclcT Xtc'lics had not hc’en added to tlie equipment 



12 House and Gara/re. 

Enlarned Idocks and hoards \\ere used Double enlarfred bloeks Mere not available 
Lattice ,i round jiorcli sufrpested by the teacher The sliding doors in the garage M'erc 
made ot jiajier 
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L‘I School Builcilllg. 



This w.is the work of in.'ui} children 
The })ev\ s, alhir cind Jiipe orgtiii were 
\cry rcalisti(‘. l*aj)er, jiainted to rej)- 
resent stained glass, covered the 
windows. A hell hung in the helfr} 
An electric light was suspended from 
the roof. As a climax to the hiiildmg 
project, the children dramali/.ed going 
to church. Throughout the ])la\ a 
most re\erent attitude was shown 
()nl\ a few’^ of the double enlarged 
blocks li.id been added to the cipiip- 
ment at the time this church w'as 
built. 'I'lie double enlarged triangular 
blocks and arches would h.ivc been 
particularly \aluable 


It A Church 
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15. A Church. 

( ardhoard wms used for the roof Design cuttinp: was anpropriatclv ap]>licd in the 
inakinf; of the \Mndo\\s. 

THE EVOEL TIOX OV JTIE TKAIX 


□ ' □ 






C\iinclers Used tor AVhecls. 
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7. 'JVain and St. i lion. 


'J'lie Train 

Willi a box of niv lilocks and two or thrct' boards 
I built a most wonderful train; 

I ran it about on the living-room rui^ 

And back to the round-house ai»ain. 

The chairs were the villages miles apart. 

The hall was the ocean of blue; 

J sto})j)ed at each station to let people* olf 
While the whistle w^as blowing tool-loo’ 

n V. 
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BKIDGKS— BOATS A\T) I'lKRS 


l^itl you c\cr build a sliij) 

'I’lien set sail from your pier 
Willi sailor dollies on your decks 
And you in front to steer? 

And did you play yon were safe 
J^'or you liad built with blocks 
A lighthouse with a searchlight 
'Fo keep jtui from the rocks? 







The Work of Several Children. (See outline of its development). 
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The project shown in the preceding photograph is typical 
of the kind of work children five and six years old will do if they 
be given opportunity. 

The representation of the bridge, docks, light-house and boats 
was not worked out in detail in the mind of the teacher. It grew 
out of a discussion of transportation which in turn grew out of a 
recognized need for going from one city to another. Previous to 
this the children had spontaneously built bridges and tunnels of 
the simplest construction, and the idea of bridge was chosen by 
the teacher because it had many possibilities. The idea was de- 
veloped through conversation, picture, suggestion and criticism 
of the work done. At first the children built all kinds of bridges, 
high, low, long, and broad, but when several working in a group, 
evolved one approaching fair proportions, that bridge was left on 
the floor, and either of their own initiative or through suggestion 
from the teacher, inclines, steps, railings, sidewalks and stronger 
piers were added. 

The building of the bridge led to the discussion of the use of 
bridges and it developed that some were for the purpose of cross- 
ing water and that boats went under them and were another 
means of transportation. Boats had to come to shore, so docks 
were built. Boats had to be guided into the harbor, hence light- 
houses. People must buy tickets to ride on the boats, therefore 
ticket office and waiting station. Boats were of various kinds — 
passenger boats, freighters, row boats, sail boats and motor boats. 

Wagons were constructed to cross the bridge and dolls dressed 
to represent people on the bridge or passengers on the boats. 
Interest even in safety was not forgotten for the children decided 
that a small wagon with a little doll in it, could not be on the 
roadway, but must be placed on the sidewalk, and that a railing 
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must be built on the dock to keep people from falling into the 
water. 

Would you not say that the working out of such a project was 
educational? Think of the language involved, the study of pic- 
tures, the comparison of experiences, the stories that might be 
told, the problems involved in connection with the placing and 
strengthening of the pier, how to build boats and light-houses, 
the use of measure, applied number, balance, the adaptation of 
form to use, and perhaps as an artistic climax, teaching Steven- 
son’s “Where Go the Boats?” 

Dark brown is the river, 

Golden is the sand 
It flows along forever 

With trees on either hand. 

Away down the river, 

A hundred miles or more. 

Other little children 

Shall bring my boats ashore. 


On goes the river. 

And out past the mill. 
Away down the valley, 
Away down the hill. 



4. Even the Elephants Must Cross the Bridge. 
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6. The Pier Has Been Added. 
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Arches for portlioles had not been added to the equipment when this boat ^^.ls 
constructed. It utilizes many of the units and typical comhinations 
])reMously emphasized. 


CIIArTKR XVI 

CUKATIVK AVoilK OK StITDKXTS AXI) Ti'.ACIIKUS 



1. Iwiving Room. 


ISJ 
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2. Kitclicn. 



3. Shelves and Bins in Grocery Store 
(Brown paj)er used for handles on Inns) 
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4. Engine — Coal Car — Baggage Car. 



5. Coach and Pullman Cars. 
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0. Complete 'Frain. 



7. Suburban Bus. 
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8. Limousine. 



9. Street Car. 
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14. Garage, Filling Station and Oil Rack. 



15. Barn — Front view. 
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IS. J.IgllthoiLse 
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19. Showin^r Principle of Towers 


HOI SKS 



la. Front. 
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Ic. Interior. 
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2. House with J'wo Entrances 



3. House with Sun Parlor. 
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5 . A Dutch Colonial. 
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6. A House with Chariri. 



7. House with llecessed Porch. 
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Two-l^'jiinih House — Ueur ^ie^^. 
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12. A Cottage. 



13. House with Bow-window. 




14. High-le\el Bridge. 
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16. Cliurch — Showing arches, cylindrical pillars and new^ triangular blocks. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Ri>ock Building as Related to Other Curricular AcriviTiES 

It would be unfortunate indeed if the reader were to gather 
from the foregoing pages that certain forms, designed to teach 
some particular use of the blocks, are to be planned by the teacher 
and presented as models to be imitated by the children. Nothing 
could be farther removed from the thought in mind. It is true 
that many of the photographs have not shown the children in the 
act of building nor at play with the finished forms. Neither have 
they always shown the accessories which add a more realistic and 
human touch. 

Tlie primary aim has been to show only the possibilities of the 
material and therefore anything that might detract from the form 
itself or in any way hide certain positions or combinations of the 
blocks, has been eliminated. Space does not permit of a descrip- 
tion of the origin and development, the latter sometimes extend- 
ing over a period of several weeks, of all the work here illustrated. 
Only one or two projects, which are fairly typical of our method 
of procedure, have been outlined. 

There has been no attempt to show in detail how this type of 
work correlates with other phases of the curriculum but may it be 
said that any block building which does not grow out of the child’s 
experience and in turn deepen and enrich that experience through 
being linked up with language, science, art, hygiene, safety, 
mathematics and other manual activities falls far short of the 
ideal which this book is intended to realize. 
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OTHER CURR1CUI.AR ACTIVITIES 203 
How Block Buiij)ing May be Stimulated 

Not all children are born architects any more than are all 
born musicians or poets, but many would achieve more than 
they have along this line were their interest sufficiently aroused 
and intelligently directed. While the emphasis today is upon the 
development of “initiative” and “creative power” we must be 
ever mindful of the fact that true creativity is the result of an 
harmonious working together of head, heart and hand. 

When ideas are vague, skill lacking and an attitude of indiffer- 
ence present we can hope for little creative work. Under such 
conditions it would be foolish to wait for the child to take the 
initiative. The wise teacher will not fail to initiate plans and 
purposes for him but she will do it in such a way that the child 
will see them as his own and enter into them with the same degree 
of ‘"whole-heart edness.” 

This must not be confused with the imposition of problems 
foreign to his experience. 

From a variety of sources the teacher will find stimuli that 
should encourage children to express their ideas through form. 

A. Toys as Stimuli: 

Dolls suggest a need for chairs, beds, dressers, house, auto. 

Doll dishes suggest a need for table, cupboard, refrigerator. 

Horse — barn, shed, stall, fence, wagon. 

Dog — kennel. 

Pigeons — pigeon house. 

Chickens — coop and chicken yard. 

Train — station, tunnel, bridge, platform, ticket office, signal 
tower. 

Boat — wharf, lighthouse, bridge. 

Automobile — ^garage, filling station, oiling rack. 
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B . Environm ent as a S timulus : 

Any locality, be it the country, a small village or a large city, 
furnishes many objects and experiences which may be utilized as 
a means for developing the building instinct. Frequent excur- 
sions to certain points may be necessary in order to clarify the 
vague impressions resulting from inaccurate observation. Every 
neighborhood can boast of one or more of the following: 

Houses — single, double, apartments, terraces, bungalows. 
Public buildings — art museum, library, bank, church, stores, 
school houses, post office, theatre, railroad station. 

Barn — broad door, ramp, hay loft, stalls, manger, feed box, 
bins, watering trough, silo, fence, pigeon house, shed. 
Garage — gasoline station, oil rack. 

Trains — engine, passenger coach, pullman and observation car, 
baggage car, box car, flat car, caboose. 

Street cars — with front, side and rear entrance; seats length- 
wise and crosswise. 

Automobiles — open, closed, trucks, suburban bus, double deck 
• bus. 

Wagons — farm, delivery, circus wagon, animal cages, lunch 
wagon. 

Bridges — foot bridge, railroad, double deck, tunnel. 

Boats — row boat, tug, freighter, passenger boat, house boat. 
Towers — lighthouse, signal tower, church tower. 

Playground — slide, roller-swing, swing. 

Picnic grounds — tables, benches, pavilion, band-stand. 

Ball grounds — ticket booth, fence, grand-stand. 

Zoo — animal cages. 

Living-room furniture — chairs, davenport, table, book-case, 
desk, piano, fireplace, victrola, radio, clock. 
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Bedroom furniture — bed, dresser, chest. 

Kitchen furniture — kitchen cabinet, shelves, stove, sink and 
drain board, refrigerator. 

Bathroom — tub, toilet, wash hasin. 

Aviation field — aeroplanes. 

]Miscellaneous — telegraph poles, mail box, sidewalks, fire engine 
house, greenhouse, shoe shining stand, car barns, market, 
railroad gates, moving sidewalk, weighing machine. 

C. Trades and Industries as Stimuli'. 

A little boj% whose father was a railroad engineer had been 
taken for a ride on his father’s engine. So great was his interest 
that he played engine, drew pictures of engines and made engines 
Avith his blocks. The entire group became interested. Trips 
were made to the railroad station to see engines and trains and 
the play that centered about them lasted for days. Tracks were 
laid, signal tower built, gates erected, ladders constructed for the 
brakeman, baggage made for the baggage car, people made to 
ride in the coaches, traffic signals with policemen to manage them, 
and autos and street cars to take people to the station. Freight 
trains were made, then tunnels and bridges. The latter suggested 
boats and lighthouses and a neAv series of forms Avas started. 

In a similar way building has been stimulated by a discus- 
sion of other Avorkers — Boat captain, grocer, carpenter, brick- 
layer, motorman, garage man, shoemaker, furniture dealer, fire- 
man, postman, baker and farmer. 

D. Seasonal Interests and Festival Occasions as Stimuli: 


Fall — Interest at this time is centered upon the preparation 
for Avinter. Fruits and vegetables have to be gathered in 
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and cared for. Blocks may be used for the construction 
of farm buildings, bins, boxes, wagons, trains and finally 
at Thanksgiving time, for the building of the church. 

Winter — Slides will be built and, as Christmas draws near, the 
blocks will be in demand for the construction of fire places, 
chimneys, doll furniture and other Christmas toys. 

Spring — The celebration of St. Valentine’s Day may motivate 
the building of a postoffice. A visit to a flower shop at 
Easter time will stimulate the construction of a greenhouse 
and counters where flowers of their own making may be 
exhibited. The close of school brings with it the annual 
exhibit of work done throughout the year. Shelves and 
booths for this exhibit may be made with the blocks. 

Summer- — The time for picnics, playground activities, circus 
parades and vacation trips. Slides, swings, boats, piers, 
trains, autos, circus wagons, grandstands and numerous 
other forms will find expression at this time through the 
building blocks. 

Pictures as Stimuli: 

No attempt should be made to have young children copy or 
reproduce specific objectSj but it is highly important that one 
have a collection of good pictures to be used as stimuli for further 
creative work and as a means of clarifying vague images. These 
pictures should be large, devoid of confusing or distracting details 
and should have the feature under discussion for the building, 
clearly and definitely emphasized. If it is a question of roof or 
chimney or porch, then the pictures selected should be those in 
which these features are conspicuous. Steamship, railroad and 
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farm products companies, builders, bridge contractors, fur- 
niture and automobile manufacturers and other local and 
foreign concerns are glad to cooperate in these educational pro- 
jects. Much of their advertising material will be found helpful in 
this connection. If the work arouses a “whole-hearted interest” 
and if “it leads out and on to further interests and activities” 
then the children themselves may be relied upon to contribute 
valuable information, pictures and other accessory materials. 


SurriJCMENTAiiY Mateeiai. Gia'es Meaning to the Ri-ocks 

Building with blocks tends to become a formal, mechanical 
])i*ocedurc if divorced from other play activities and emphasized 
as an end in itself. A store with shelves devoid of goods to sell; 
an automobile or train without passengers or freight; a barn with- 
out animals or farm implements; a house Avithout people to live in 
it — in fact any form without human associations Avill illustrate 
Avhat is meant by a formal and mechanical procedure. 

Joyce Kilmer has given this thought poetical expression in 
his poem, “The House With Nobody In It.” Note these lines: 


“I suppose I’ve passed it a hundred times, but I 
always stop for a minute 
And look at the house, the tragic house, the 
house with nobody in it. 

» * » » 


know this house isn’t haunted, and I wish it 
were, I do; 

For it wouldn’t be so lonely if it had a ghost or 
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''It needs new paint and shingles^ and the vines 
should be trimmed and tied; 

But what it needs the most of all is some people 
living inside/* 

# # « « « 

While the educational principles underlying the work with this 
material are of paramount importance to the teacher, to the child 
blocks must ever remain as playthings. Many other materials 
may and should be added to give them more meaning. In this, 
however, there is need for careful and intelligent discrimination. 
Real or ready-made objects, which might better be made by the 
children, are often introduced. Other materials are sometimes 
used for certain features of the building when the blocks them- 
selves would serve the purpose quite as well, if not better. For 
example, in a certain kindergarten the children made a double 
deck bus. One of the problems which confronted them was that 
of finding a way for the passengers to get to the upper deck. 
Finally one boy decided that stairs might be made out of paper 
and paper forthwith was cut and folded and with the ad- 
dition of a little paste on the top and bottom step the flight of 
stairs was held securely in place. It answered the purpose and 
the effect was fairly pleasing, but steps made with the blocks 
would have been more in keeping with the general construction. 
The question, “Can anyone think of a way to use the blocks 
for stairs?” or “What blocks will make good steps?” would have 
stimulated considerable thinking on the part of the children. 

Any teacher who is alert to the possibilities will realize that 
it is seldom necessary to substitute other materials for blocks 
in building since with few exceptions almost all man-made 
objects can be reproduced with the latter. When it is finally 
agreed, however, that cloth, paper or some other materials can be 
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used more satisfactorily in the solution of certain problems than 
they should by all means be used. 

Blocks, under ordinary circumstances, make good railings for 
the porch but there are times when a railing of more delicate 
proportions is better made with sticks or paper. (See photo- 
graphs 16 , p. 190 and 10 , p. 198 ). Itisseldomthatachildwishesto 
have a closed door on his house or it may be that his sense of fit- 
ness of things moves him to reject the blocks for this purpose 
since they are too clumsy. Paper doors which may be hinged or 
made to slide are often used instead. (See photographs 12 , p. 169 
and 15 , p. 189 ) . Sometimes the addition of a bit of glue, a thumb 
tack, a brad or screw will give just the needed bit of help but these 
should be used under the direction of the teacher. Blocks that 
have been glued should be washed as soon as the play is over and 
no harm is done, but blocks filled with tack or pin holes are un- 
sightly indeed. The desire for such details points to the need 
for wood, nails, hammer and other tools, which make possible the 
fixed, permanent result in which the older child is interested. 

Observ’^ation of the construction work done with wood and card- 
board by young children has led me to believe even more firmly 
in the value of play with blocks prior to this type of work. How 
often dissatisfaction, discouragement and loss of interest result 
when the child finds, too late, that the windows in his cardboard 
house are too high or too large, that the roof doesn’t quite fit or 
that the chimney is not correctly placed. Fresh materials must 
be obtained and the whole process repeated. If a non-destruc- 
iihlc material is used first and the child given an opportunity to 
play with window and door arrangements, with various types of 
roofs, with the position of the chimney and size of the porch in 
relation to the house, he will learn much about relative propor- 
tions and he prepared for the later and. more permanent form of 
construction. 
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The following materials will give added meaning to the blocks: 

2'oys: 

Small dolls that will sit and stand. 

Animals — cats, dogs, horses, cows, pigs, sheep, elephants, bears, 
lions, tigers, camels. (These may be cut from heavy card- 
board, colored and mounted on standards.) 

Birds — ^pigeons, ducks, swans, chickens. 

Furniture — bed, chair, table, couch, stove, cupboard. 

Vehicles — autos, trucks, wagons, street cars, trains. 

Miscellaneous toys — telephone, music box for victrola, candle- 
sticks, andirons, gasoline pump, dishes, et cetera. 

Miscellaneous Materials: 

Dowel rods of different dimensions — for axles. 

Tops of milk bottles and preserve jars, button molds, ribbon 
bolts, large and small spools — for wheels. 

Paper fasteners — for knobs on doors made of paper. 

Adhesive tape — for hinges on doors, windows and gates. 

Heavy twine, fine wire, hair pins, rubber bands — to fasten 
parts together. 

Heavy cardboard, corrugated board, beaver board — to be used 
for roofs on houses in lieu of boards. These roofs are very 
effective when painted moss green, brown or terra cotta. 

Cereal boxes, mailing tubes, small round boxes — used for 
boilers and smoke-stacks of engines, for head and tail lights 
on automobiles. 

Wall paper, colored papers, tissue paper — for awnings, shut- 
ters, window boxes, fences, stained glass windows. 

Sticks and slats — for fences, trellis, window frames, ladders. 

Cloth — for curtains. 
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In short one may use whatever material is needed to make the 
form live and give it setting but not enough to detract from the 
main idea, that of building. Supplementary material should ever 
hold a supplementary^ place. 

Standards Similar to Those for Other Manual Activities 
Should be Maintained 

Too often blocks are presented to children to be used freely 
according to individual whim and caprice. Little or no effort 
is made to arouse or stimulate them to improve upon their re- 
sults. Each day finds them repeating something previously done 
or attempting a new problem even less taxing than the preceding. 
There is evidence of little or no progress, either from the stand- 
point of control of the material or control of ideas. Would this 
be true if the teacher had standards for block building in any 
way comparable with those for work with clay, cloth, wood, paint 
or crayons? In clay modeling, for example, the child is allowed 
ample opportunity to experiment and to express many ideas in a 
more or less crude fashion but sooner or later he loses interest im- 
less he has the satisfaction of knowing that he is doing better the 
thing he has done before. In other words he must feel his growth 
along the line of technique. Help, sufficient to encourage him 
to further effort, is offered when he needs it. Emphasis is put 
upon the essential features of the thing made; upon the pro- 
portion, balance or decoration of the form.* 

Suggestions are given for the improvement of the base of the 
candle-stick; the handle on the basket; the ears, legs and tail 
of the animal. 

Is it not reasonable to expect that similar standards may be 
applied to the building with blocks? Let us suppose that a house 

* Mathias, Margaret, “The Beginnings of Art in the Public School,” pp. 19 and 20. 
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has been eonstrueted. Is the house well built? Why? Why 
not? Do the blocks fit? Is the foundation strong? What have 
you to say about the walls? How will the people living in the 
house get fresh air and light? What do you think about the 
number of windows? Are they well arranged? Are they large 
enough? What can you add to the porch to make it a safe place 
for the baby to play? How is one going to get into the house? 
How can you make the roof stronger so it will not fall upon the 
people inside? Can you find blocks that would make a better 
roof? Can you find one block that will take the place of two? 
These are only a few of the suggestive questions that might be 
asked as a means of stimulating improvement in the building of 
a house and yet we often find children building as crude houses 
at the close of the year as in the beginning, although they show 
marked growth in the use of clay and other materials. Where 
this is true are we not justified in believing that either the build- 
ing materials are limited in possibilities or the teacher is lacking 
in knowledge of what may be done with them and therefore has 
no basis for constructive criticism? If teachers were to show the 
same interest in the progressive development of block work that 
they show in other manual activities, would the results not be a 
surprising revelation? 

SoMK Points to be Kept in Mind in Supervising Pi,ay 

WITH Blocks 

1. Were the children interested in mere manipulation of the 
material or did they have a definite purpose in mind? If the 
former how do you explain it? 

2^ What was the aim of the lesson? Was it achieved? 

3. What motivated the lesson? 

4. Was there evidence of too much or too little teacher con- 
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trol? Was there opportunity for initiative on the part of the 
children? 

5. Did the work point to previous lessons in preparation for 
this one? Did it point forward to succeeding ones? 

6. Was the material adapted to the problem? Were the chil- 
dren making the best use of the material? 

7. Did the work make sufficient demands upon their physical 
and intellectual powers? 

8. Was there enough material? Too much material? 

9. Was outside material used to give more meaning to the 
forms? 

10. Were the suggestions for improvement in line with the 
interest and ability of the children? 

11. Was there evidence of the development of any one of the 
following habits or attitudes: Respect for and an orderly use of 
materials; sense of responsibility; ability to attack and persevere 
in the solution of a problem; ability to plan and to calculate; 
ability to work with others; to share material; to accept sugges- 
tions for improvement; to initiate problems; to follow directions 
given by another; interest in and respect for the work done by 
others; satisfaction in accomplishment? 

12. Was the material conveniently placed? 

i;i. Was time wasted in getting blocks out or putting them 
away ? 

14. Were the children grouped according to their ability to 
handle the material? 

15. Did the teacher sense individual needs? 

10. Was there a period for the summing up of the results? 
Were standards set in this period for improvement along any 
line? Were one or two definite points stressed or were the chil- 
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dren confused by too many standards? Were the children given 
an opportunity to judge of their own work? 

Objectives for a Year’s Work with Blocks 

I. Grorvth in muscular control 

A. Shown by the ability of the children to get their material 

more quickly and quietlj\ 

B. Shown by their ability to handle, hold and place with 

greater skill and speed both large and small blocks and 
to transfer this to other situations which call for similar 
skill. 

II. Development of "worthwhile personal and social habits 

A. Sense of responsibility in getting their material out and 

putting it away in an orderly manner when they have 
finished playing with it. 

B. Ability to plan and to carry out their individual plans 

without losing interest in the plans of others. 

C. Desire to experiment and investigate. 

D. Ability to persevere for longer periods of time. 

E. Desire to improve upon preceding efforts and results. 

F. Ability to work with others. 

G. Growth in 

1. Thoroughness and accuracy in execution and in the 

observ’^ation of objects to be reproduced. 

2. Self-confidence. 

3. Self-initiated industriousness. 

4. Independent thinking. 

5. Ability to listen to, interpret correctly, remember 

and execute directions given by another. 

6. .Judgment — in choosing a good place in which to 

build; in selecting appropriate material for the 
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expression of the idea; in the execution of the 
idea; in the selection of points for criticism. 

III. Correlation with other subject-matter 

A. Health 

1. Building houses with windows and sleeping porches 

stressing the need for fresh air and sunlight. 

2. Building furniture appropriate for living room, din- 

ing room, bedroom, bathroom and kitchen. 

3. Housekeeping activities in connection with the dis- 

cussion of home life. 

B. Language 

1. In the ability to talk more freely and intelligently 

about the things they have made. 

2. By the addition of new words to their vocabulary 
Nouns — names of objects and parts of objects. 
Verbs — such as fit, pile, place, move, remove, add, 

lift, push, draw out, make, build, change. 
Attributes of objects — strong, even, smooth, straight 
and their opposites. 

8. In the ability to recognize word symbols such as 
those found in the names of buildings, signs, etc. 

C. Mathematics — Play experiences with 

1. Simple number combinations. 

2. Certain arithmetical processes, such as addition and 

subtraction. 

3. Idea of numbers of blocks or objects in a group. 

4. Quantitative vocabulary such as 

Size — ^large, small ; long, short ; wide, narrow ; 

Form — square, oblong, triangular; 
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Position — top, bottom; over, under; beside; right, 
left; between. 

Quantity — as long as — for the kindergarten; inch 
and foot — for the first grade. 

5. Fractions 

y 2 applied to objects and small groups. 

D. Art — The awakening of an appreciation of 

1. Simple repetition. 

2. Arrangement and balance of parts. 

3. Relative proportion. 

4. Clay modeling, painting and crayoning in connec- 

tion with their building projects. 

E. Industrial Activities 

Skill in the use of cutting, pasting, cardboard con- 
struction, weaving, sewing, etc., in executing de- 
tails to supplement the work with the blocks. 

F. Geography — Excursions 

G. Safety 

1. In finding a place to build where the work will not 

be in the way of other persons. 

2. In making buildings strong and stable so they will 

not fall on the children. 

3. In walking carefully around completed forms in 

order not to strike against them. 

4. In picking up all unused material to avoid tripping. 

5. In carrying and passing blocks carefully — never 

throwing or tossing from one to another. 
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IF. Emotional reactions 

A. Pride and satisfaction in achievement. 

B. Increased interest in environment. 

C. Pleasure derived from work. 

D. Attitude of respect toward those who labor. 

Block Building as a Pre-Reading Experience 

The appalling number of failures in first grade reading has 
led teachers to investigate the possible reasons for these failures 
and to formulate some of the factors necessary in order to insure 
the opposite result. The report of the Reading Readiness Com- 
mittee of the International Kindergarten Union, which appeared 
in the Childhood Education Magazine for January, 1927, sums 
up in an interesting fashion the result of the investigation as to 
the reading readiness of children entering the first grade. 

As a part of this report. Dr. William S. Gray of the University 
of Chicago, in his article on “Training and Experiences That 
Prepare for Reading” states six prerequisites to “rapid progress 
in learning to read”. (See page 211 — January issue of Childhood 
Education). If every teacher were to have some of these points 
in mind and were to consciously apply them to the work with 
blocks it might change considerably the present attitude toward 
this phase of the work. It is because so much time has been 
wasted in fruitless effort with material unsuited to the expression 
of ideas and beneath the capacity of children who are ready to 
cope with problems involving intellectual effort, that it is looked 
upon as a play material having little value outside the realm of 
the nursery. To this end it might be well to have in mind certain 
objectives which can be used from time to time as a check upon 
the progress which has direct bearing upon reading, that is made 
throughout the year. 
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Any one or more of the following should arouse inquiry on the 
part of the teacher as to the child’s possible future success in 
reading: Failure to follow simple directions; inability to retain 
in memory and to recall; lack of imagination; dearth of ideas; 
slow and inaccurate visual recognition ; lack of interest in prepar- 
ing or reading signs and labels ; lack of confidence, initiative and 
independent thinking; little growth in vocabulary and lack of 
desire to attack new problems (Childhood Education Magazine, 
January, 1927, pp. 216-218) . They should likewise move her to 
see that in whatever activity the child engages — whether it be 
play with blocks, games or other activities — emphasis should be 
placed upon those habits and attitudes which make for reading 
success. 

Perhaps it might be well to also emphasize the fact that it is 
just as important that the teacher be equally alert to the needs 
of those children who manifest the habits and attitudes that show 
a readiness for reading since not to “strike while the iron is hot” 
might delay their progress at this point and bring about a loss of 
interest and dissipation of energj’^ for which later effort cannot 
compensate. 

A Repout of the Way a Block Pkoject was Utilized to 
Stimulate an Interest in Reading 

Two boys built a house of blocks. It was a larger house than 
had ever before been built in the kindergarten. 

The dimensions were as follows: Floor space, 52 by 32 inches; 
porch floor, 32 by 12 inches; height, 45 inches. It had a base- 
ment with windows on all sides, a large front porch, good walls 
with windows, a front and back door and back steps. 

When the house was ready for the roof, I wondered what the 
boys would do for I knew we had nothing in the kindergarten 
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large enough for this purpose. They suggested that the custo- 
dian might be able to help them. Upon their request, he came 
over with his ruler and, while the boys watched, took the measure- 
ments of the house, including the porch. He then brought a 
piece of beaver board large enough to cover the house and porch. 

The boys next wanted to make an attic. They found, however, 
that there were only enough triangular blocks for the front and 
rear walls of the attic. They suggested that they might cover 
the space between with paper. They found some large sheets of 
red paper in the cupboard which they pasted together and when 
I next looked they were standing on chairs trying to throw the 
paper over the top. I helped them to lift it over and they pasted 
it firmly to the blocks. They then wanted a chimney. They suc- 
ceeded in making one from the red cardboard and I suggested 
that they wait until I could help them to find a way to fit the 
chimney into the roof, but when I returned to them, they had cut 
a hole in the paper roof exactly to fit the chimney and had run 
the chimney down to the floor of the attic. 

They made chairs for the porch, and other children, who had 
been weaving, supplied two large attractive rugs. The boys 
brought some clay people which had been made for a previous 
project and placed them in the chairs. 

After the house was finished, I suggested that we write a de- 
scription of it to send over to Miss , our principal. I 

also said that we would ask ISIiss whether or not she 

thought it was well Avritten. We decided to write it on the black- 
board first. The children told me what to write. They gave it 
the title — The House. Every sentence was carefully stated and 
the whole made a comprehensive and connected account of the 
work. Miss pronounced it very good. 

It happened that the words “the house” appeared in the 
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account five times, the first time being the title at the top. I 
asked the children whether they saw the same thing anywhere 
else in the story. They located it very easily and we had various 
children come and point out the different places. 

The first sentence of the story was, “Two boys built a house.” 
I called attention to the phrase “Two boys” and asked if they 
could find that again in the story. They found two places where 
it said “the boys”. The children themselves noticed the difference 
between “two boys” and “ the boys.” 

This all happened the last week of school in June and the 
interest in the house and the story continued up to the last day. 

Children very often ask for certain words to be placed where 
they are needed in connection with the more ambitious projects 
which they develop toward the end of the kindergarten year, 
such as — the name of the store; “Stop” and “Go” for a traffic 
semaphore; numbers for the face of a clock on a tower; names for 
street signs, ticket windows, boats, cars or automobiles ; their own 
names as builders or to mark incomplete work. 

This demand for the printed symbol is a very definite indica- 
tion of readiness for its use. 



Conclusion 

As stated in the beginning, this book is intended as a guide for 
the teacher and mother. If it has contributed in any way to their 
appreciation of the wealth of educative possibilities in building 
blocks for children of nursery, kindergarten and primary ages, 
then it will not have been in vain. With the recognition of these 
possibilities they will want to inspire the child to achieve even 
higher standards and, as they note his satisfaction and joy in the 
accomplishment of more and more difficult tasks, they too will 
say, 

“He builds low who builds beneatb Ibe slurs.” 
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Blocks Recommended for Use in Nursery and Classroom. 

DOUBLE ENLARGED BLOCKS 



1 2 
1. Oblong block 8" x 4" x 2". 2. Pillar 8" x 2" x 2". 







JT- 


5 


3. Square Prism or Plinth V x V x 2". 4. Half-])illar 4" x 2" x 2". 
5. C\vlindrical Pillar 8" x 2" x 2". 






18 

18. Board 20" x 8" x 1"— drilled with 10 holes. 


. N\N\\\V\\\\\\\\\\\\^^^ 




ENLARGED BLOCKS 



23 24 25 


19. Oblong block 4" x 2" x 1". 20. Square Prism or Plinth 2" x 2'' x 1". 21. Half-pilh 
2" X 1" X 1". 22. Pillar 4^^ x 1" x 1". 23. Triangular Prism — Half of 2" Cube. 

24. Triangular Prism — Quarter of 2" Cube. 26. Arch— cut from oblong 4" x 2" x 1". 


SMALL BLOCKS 



26 27 28 


26. Oblong block 2" x 1" x 27. Square Prism or Plinth 1" x 1" x i/,". 

28. Pillar— 2" x J/." x Vi". 














